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FOREWORD 


Dana—the Development of its Concept and Practice is the 
outcome of a research undertaken by Mr. Toshiichi Endo in 
part-fulfilment of the requirements for the Master of Arts Degree 
of this Institute. It was highly commended by the examiners 
and he passed the examination with distinction. 


This work, now presented with several improvements to the 
text, represents both a serious and refreshing approach to an 
important Buddhist theme. It follows a meaningful scheme of 
chronological stratification and development of the concept. A 
diagonal line cuts across the study, revealing the conceptual 
variations that emerge with changing times and circumstances. 


In the process, our researcher has been able to show clearly 
the value-system within which the Buddhist movement, both in its 
monastic and secular aspects, was expected to stabilize itself and 
seek sustenance. ‘To those, both scholars and laymen, who still 
need to be schooled with regard to the social dimension of Bud- 
dhism, this work should prove an invaluable guide. 


I am certain that Mr. Endo writes with deep conviction when 
he quotes his countryman to conclude his thesis and says: 


‘In short, the fact that the Theravada Buddhist Sangha 
prayed for the protection of the Sangha which was the abode 
of the perpetuation of the Right Dhamma, through the 
emphasis on the practice ofdana aimedat the gain of Wisdom 
of Omniscient One, or reaching the yonder shore of samsara, 
thus showing the ultimate purpose of dana, can be regarded 
as being aimed at the right realization of the way of practice 
consistent with that of the bhikkhus and laity from the time 
of the Buddha.’ 


Professor JOTIYA DHIRASEKERA 
Director 


Postgraduate Institute of Pali and Buddhist Studies, 
University of Kelantya. 
3rd November, 1986 
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PREFACE 


‘Dana (Giving) —The Development of its Conceptand Practice’ is 
my thesissubmitted to and approved by the Postgraduate Institute 
of Pali and Buddhist Studies, University of Kelaniya, Sri Lanka, 
in partial fulfilment for the degree of Master of Arts in 1984. 


The work was originally intended to cover a much wider area 
than appears here. I was interested in finding out popular 
Buddhist beliefs and practices in Sri Lanka. Towards achieving 
this end I was going through some Pali works of popular origin 
like Rasavahini, Sahassavatthuppakarana, Sithalavatthuppakarana, ete. 
In this process, however, I discovered that much emphasis was 
laid on the conceptand practice of déna which would have played a 
major role in the protection and maintenance of the Buddhist 
Sangha on theone hand and in the reward-oriented consciousness 
of the laity on the other. As the first step, under these circumst- 
ances, it was absolutely necessary for me to go back to the Pali 
Canon for a better understanding of the concept and practice 
of dana of later Pali works, hence the thesisin the present form. 

In this research, I feel that I have ventured into a new field. 
Therefore I humbly request the reader to point out any short- 
comings in the work so that further improvement can be made 
in the future. 

Regarding the methodology adopted in this work, I acknowledge 
my deep indebtedness to Prof. Hajume Nakamura’s ‘Living Ethics 
of Early Buddhism’ published in Japanese (Genshi Bukkyo No 
Seikatsu-Rinri; Shunjiisha, Tokyo, 1972) 

I express my sincere thanks to Prof. J. Dhirasekera, Director, 
the Postgraduate Institute of Pali and Buddhist Studies, Univer- 
sity of Kelaniya, for his close supervision and guidance of this 
research and for accepting to write a foreword to the present work. 
And special appreciation goes to Mrs. Piyawathie Jayasuriya 
for undertaking the tedious task of doing the proof reading. 

Thanks are also due to all those who readily extended their 
assistance to me in numerous ways. 

Finally, I am thankful to the publisher M/s. M. D. Gunasena 
& Co., Ltd. of Colombo for the excellent manner in which they 
have carried out the publication of this work. 


7, Peiris Road, Mount Lavinia, TOSHIICHI ENDO. 
Sri Lanka, 1986. 
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METHODOLOGY 


In the following pages, the concept of dana, its development 
and practice as reflected in the Pali Buddhist literature shall 
be dealt with. Our study extends from the Nikayas up to the 
Milindapaiiha which is a post canonical work believed to belong 
to the first century A.D.? In view of the nature of our study, 
it is better to give a brief outline of the methodology adopted in 


the present work. 


To deal witha study of this nature, there seem to be two, 
methods specially with regard to the Nikayas. One is to arrange 
the suttas within the Nikayas in chronological order. The other 
method is to extract the ideas at random from various suttas and 
put them in order while keeping in mind that specially. the establish- 
ment of the Buddhist Sangha and its development played a great 
role in the formulation of the concept of dana, notably in relation. 
to the concept of ‘pufifiakkhetta’ which later on came to be the 
predominant factor to determine the value of dana. - 


As to the first method, scholars have made, attempts to stratify 
the suttas from various angles, although the textual tradition of 
the development of the Pali literature can primarily be sought 
in the Pali literature itself? ies 


Oldenberg’s conviction for the stratification is that the earliest 
expressions of the Dhamma must have been in dogmatic para: 
graphs consisting of such formulae as the Four Noble, Truths, the 
Twelve Nidanas, etc., and barren of all narrative details? T. W. 
Rhys Davids and B. C. Law classify the Pali canonical literature 
into ten strata, but with important differences between them.* 
G. C. Pande gives the criteria of stratification after examining 
his predecessors’ criteria and his criteria are more or less a 
summary and expansion of the criteria made use of by ‘his 


predecessors.® 


1 See M. Winternitz; A History of Indian Literature, Vol. IT. p. 175. etc. 

2 E.g. The chapters on the First and Second Councils in the Vin. Cullavagga, 
Chs. XI & XIT; Mhvy. Chs. III-V; etc. 

3 SBE XIII. p. xii 


“ 4 T. W. Rhys Davids; Buddhist India, p. 188. 


B. C. Law; History of Pali Literature, Vol. I p. 42. 
5 G. C. Pande; Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, pp. 17-50. 


H. Nakamura made an attempt to place before us new criteria 
which seemed to go a step further from the dominant trend 
of basing the criteria for stratification on the linguistic and philo- 
logical methods. Nakamura says: 1. To give more accurate 
dates (of the events and persons) ascribed to bythe scholars. 
And 2. In addition to that, we have to make it clear, if possible, 
that the formation of the Sacred Books, and the additions and 
revisions corresponded to the changes of the society and social 
thoughts of India, for when there are no objective criteria, he 


says, the subjective interpretations of scholars become predimi- 
nant.? 


As we have seen above, the study of the stratification of the 
Buddhist Pali canon seems to be a very difficult task, and is not 
yet final. Further, G. C. Pande clearly demonstrates that even 
within the same suttas there are interpolations and revisions in the 
course of their final formation as we have them today.2 Under 
these circumstances, therefore, we will not primarily adopt this 
method to examine the concept of dina, its development and 
practice, for unless we determine the chronological sequence of 
the suttas in the Nikayas, ambiguity of the subject-matter is un- 
avoidable. Further it requires a separate study, which is at 
present out of our study. 


As regards the methodology adopted in this study, it is to ex- 
tract various ideas expressed in the Nikayas, the Abhidhamma 
and the other later Pali works and re-construct them accordingly 
whilekeeping in mind that there are important factors that are of 
great helpto determine the historical development of the concept of 
dana and its practice, such as the establishment and expansion 
of the Buddhist Sangha, rivalry between the Buddhists and the 
others professing different faiths, economic, social and political 
conditions, etc. 


1 H. Nakamura; About The Criteria With Regard To The Study of The Form- 
ation of Original Buddhist Texts (Genshi Bukkyé-seiten 
Seiritsu-shi Kenky& no Kijun ni tsuite). The Early Buddhist 
Thought (Genshi Bukky6é no Shis6), Vol. II. p. 268-269 
Shunji-sha, Tokyo, 1981. 
2 G.C. Pande; Op. cit., pp. 33-35; He gives the chronological tables at pp. 114- 
115; p. 179; 228-229; p. 247. 
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; Although it is true that some works are unanimously. believed 
to belong to the early period in the history’ of the Pali literature, 
such as the Atthaka and Parayana Vaggas of the Sutta-nipata, 

\ etc.,! works like the Buddhavamsa, Cariyapitaka and Apadana 
are said to belong to the late strata in the history of the Pali 7 
canonical literature.” We will therefore make uae of such data 
as are agreed upon by most of the scholars with regard to the 
chronological order of the Pali canon only as a guide. 


te 


Tt is well known that the Khuddaka Nikaya is a collection 
of various works, Gfteen in number, which are said to belong 
to different strata in the history of the Pali literature. On this 
ho prefer to exclude or treat them 


er 


yere are some scholars w 
anes when they discuss the problems related. to Early Bud- 
dhism. However we have to bear in mind that even within the 
Khuddaka Nikaéya there are some works like the Atthaka and 
Parayana Vaggas of the Sutta-nipata and oe Dhammapada, 
etc. which belong to the early strata in the history of the Pali 
} literature, and which are very useful to detcrmantle the early 
doctrines of Buddhism. In this study we will, therefore, usa le 
term ‘Nikayas’ in plural form to include the four major Nikayas 
and some works like the Sutta-nipita, the Dhammapada, the 
Thera-Theri gathas, etc. from the Khuddaka Nikaya. And the 


rest in the Khuddaka Nikaya shall be discussed under separate 
headings. 


We have to bear in mind that the Pali literature is generally 
pelieved to be the literary source in which most of the thoughts 
of the Theravida school are embodied. And whatever materials 
re drawing to construct the development of the concept of 


we a 


4, 1 N. A. Jayawickrama, while concluding; “The age of amner ie a 
* of the poems may be narrowed down roughly to the eigrh . oi 
(UCR; 1951 April, p- 122), says; “Generally speaking bai poe 
Atthaka and Pardyana Vaggas and many of the pieces of i be airi , 
in ‘addition to those poems which can be termed as the oh aad ads’’ | 
represent the oldest stratum in the Sutianipata baeall 2 
2 B. M. Barua; Studies in Buddhism, p. 265; T. W. Rhys Davids; Op. cit. p. 188; 


B. C. Law; Op. cit. Vol. I p. 423 ete. 
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dana and its practice, whether they belong to the early strata 
or late strata, and whether they show contradictory statements 
within themselves or deviating from the so-called original teachings 
of the Buddha, we have to judge them in the contexts that in the 
history of Buddhism there had been new changes in society in 
India which nutured and influenced the Buddhist Pali literature. 
And it is particularly true as we are going to examinc the deve- 
lopment of the concept of dana and its practice extending from 
the Nikayas upto the Milindapafiha. 


WHAT IS GOOD AND WHAT IS BAD IN MORAL 
PERSPECTIVE IN BUDDHISM 


The criteria of what is good and what is bad in moral pers- 
pective depend on the principal tenets of a philosophical or 
rcligious system. Buddhism is no exception. To know the basic 
moral principles in Buddhism, therefore, enquiries at least into 
the nature of the world, the place assigned to man in society and 
the aim in life are necessary. 


The principal teachings of the Buddha rest on the three character- 
istics of the world (tilakkhana). The Buddha describes the world 
as impermanent (anicca), unsatisfactory (dukkha) and without 
self (anatta). These three characteristics of the world were 
realized and fully comprehended by the Buddha, which in turn 
prompted him to the immediate commitment ‘of turning the 
wheel of Dhamma to proclaim the Path leading to salvation through 
ocean-like compassion towards mankind. Thus the Buddha 
showed the Four Noble ‘Truths, through the right 
undestanding and practice of which anyone could attain the 
yonder shore of suffering. i.e. Nibbana. 


The oft-cited stanzas in the Dhammapada!? give a clear idea 
that if a man realizes these three characteristics of the world by 
wisdom, he becomes indifferent to suffering (atha nibbindati 
dukkhe). An important point here is that the statement ‘atha 
nibbindati dukkhe’ is repeated in all the three characteristics 
of the world. This shows that the aim of a Buddhist is to put 
an end to suffering (dukkha). And the destruction of suffering 
(dukkhakkhaya) is nothing but the goal, i.e. Nibbana in life. 


It is this principle that underlies and determines the criteria 
even with regard to what is good and what is bad in morality 
in Buddhism. Therefore the fundamental attitude of Buddhism 
regarding morality can be summarized thus: Whatever is of 
help to the attainment of Nibbana is good, and whatever is 
detrimental to the attainment of Nibbina is bad. 


1 Dhp. 277-279. 
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Then by what means does a man attain Nibbana? It is by 
means of eradicating the cause of suffering. The eradication 
of the cause of suffering (i.e. Taha) is achieved not by mere 
speculation but by practice. Hence the pragmatic approach of 
morals is another aspect to understand the Buddhist morality. 
To illustrate this point, we have a very apt example in the Cila- 
Maluakya Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya* where it is said that 
if a man pierced by an arrow thinks that he: will not draw out 
the arrow until he finds out who shot him, etc., he may die before 
a surgeon or physician attends him. This story clearly shows 
the futility of mere speculation, and on the other hand the im- 
portance of paying attention to the problems here and now. 
This attitude of the Buddha, when applied to the individual 
in society directly concerns them from day-to-day life. Hence 
Aue very often find the qualities of a good man (sappurisa) or 
those of a bad man (asappurisa) discussed in the Nikayas. To cite 
a few examples among such stories, the Sigalovada Suttanta,? as is 
well known advocates the reciprocal duties of the householders. 
Again the Buddha says thatifa woman is endowed with the following 
eight qualities, she will be reborn among devas: 1. She gets up 
before her husband, retires after him, be obedient to his wishes, 
lovely in her ways and gentle inspeech. 2. Whosoever is honoured 
by her husband, she :lso reverences, honours and esteems them. 
3, She is deft and nimble in her husband’s industry. 4. She 
manages household skilfully. 5. She keeps the husband’s carnings 
secure. 6. She is a lay disciple. 7. She observes five precepts. 


And 8. She is generous.* 


From the above quotations, we notice that the morals or duties 
recommended to the householders are nothing peculiar to Bud- 
dhism. They are morals and duties which the people of ancient 
India thought to be acceptable in their society. 


Tt does not however mean that the Buddhist moral code was 
entirely borrowed unquestioningly from Brahmanism, or Jainism. 
On the contrary, there are numerous instances in the Nikayas 
where the Buddha, for instance, vehemently rejected the Brahmanic 
sacrifices as unworthy and uscless attempts for the ultimate 


emancipation. The Buddha’s ironical attitude towards the 
Brahmanic sacrifices is seen in various suttas. For example, in 
the Kiitadanta Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya,! the Buddha denies 
totally the sacrifices that brihmana Kitadanta was ready to 
perform, and in which a hundred bulls, a hundred steers, a 
hundred goats, etc., were to be offered. On the other hand, 
the Buddha instructs Kiitadanta how to perform a sacrifice which 
brings about better and more fruit and advantage. In passing, 
this Suttanta shows that the Buddha uses the term ‘yafifia’ to 
explain his points of view? which in turn indicates that the 
Buddha did not hesitate to use such Brahmanic terms as ‘yafifia’ 
to expound his own doctrines simply because he rejected the 
Brahmanic sacrifices. The situation was of more complex nature 
than what we exepct it to have been. 


The Buddha was in the first place very sympathetic towards 
the then existing social norms.? His attitude was not to create 
confusion and chaos by introducing new terminology or exclu- 
sively Buddhist moral code if such a term could be used to denote 
the total deviation from the then existing social and moral norms, 
but to make the people understand his doctrines by appealing to 
their intellectual ability. He used arguments which the listeners 
were familiar with or agreeable to them. His methods of teaching 
were not those by which to defeat the opponents, but to open 
their eyes to the truth. On the part of the listeners, it was not 
a defeat with malice and hatred resulting from their talks with 
the Buddha. Thus we come across very often the statement 
uttered by the listeners: ‘Most excellent, O Gotama’ (abhikkantam 
bho Gotama). This shows that the listeners were fully satisfied 


1 DI. p. 127 ff. 

2 Ibid. p. 143 ff. 

3 Such instances are in plenty in the Buddhist literature. Specially we sce them 
in the Vinaya Mahavagga in which the Buddha’s concern about the society 
is clearly indicated in the course of prescribing rules and regulations for the 
bhikkhus. 

4D. 1. p. 163; Yesu no avuso thanesu na sameti, titthantu tini thanani. Yesu 

thanesu sameti, tattha viii: samanuyuiijantam samanugahantam sama- 
nubhasantam satthari, vi sattharam samghena va samgham. 
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with what had been preached by the Buddha. And this kind 
of satisfaction is expressed as a result of the full understanding of 
the discourses delivered by him. Further, such understanding 
is attaincd only by the application of the listeners’ intelligence. 


Secondly, the Buddha while using the Brahmanic terms, modified 
and gave new interpretations to them as, for instance, is seen in 
the usage of the term ‘brahmana’ in Buddhism.! Such modific- 
ation and re-intepretation of the old terms was done in accordance 
with the Buddha’s outlook of life. The Buddha in fact went to 
the extent to denounce the old intepretation of the term ‘brah- 
mana’ and said that a person was a bramana or vasala because 


of his conduct.# 


There is a criticism that the Buddha was never an active re- 
former of the society. It is true in the sense that the Buddha 
never forced himself to gain people by arguments as his followers. 
He did not go out of his way to argue with others. He delivered 
discourses as far as people were willing to listen to him. This 
attitude of the Buddha appears to some people that the Buddha did 
not actively involve himself in the social activities. But he was a 
reformer of the inner self of an individual. His attitude was to 
reform the society not from outside but from inside, by calling 
upon the individual to purify the mind from within. And 
such reformation according to the Buddha can be brought about 
only by means of one’s endeavours to live a virtuous life. He 
thinks that if all the individuals are virtuous, the society in which 
they live will be purified and willbe anidealone. Henceit issaid: 
‘Let each man first establish himself in what is proper, then let 
him teach others. If he does this, the wise man will not suffer’? 
Again it is said: ‘By oneself, indeed, is evil done; by oneself is one 
defiled. By oneself is evil left undone; by oneself is one purified. 
Purity and impurity belong to oneself. No one purifies another.* 
It is, on the other hand, in this sense against the above criticism 
that the Buddha untiringly dedicated himself for the betterment 
of mankind. Therefore the Buddha is said to be ‘the tamer 


| E.g. Vascttha Sutta, (Sn. 594 ff.) ; Brahmana-vagga, (Dhp. 383 ff.) etc. 
2 See Sn. 116 ff. (Vasala-sutta). 

3 Dhp. 158. 

4 Ibid. 165. 
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of the human steer’ (purisa-damma-sarathi). And the Buddha 
succeeded, at least at the beginning of the establishment of the 
Sangha, to visualize an ideal human community. In passing, 
this attitude of the Buddha towards society made it possible, as 
one of the factors, to minimize the conflicts with the then existing 
society. And it seems to be a key factor which contributed to the 
success for Buddhism to become a world religion in later times, 
for Buddhism was ready to incorporate into itself what was 
deemed to be good and useful in a given society. 


While commenting on the introduction of the Uposatha cere- 
mony which was a custom in the Brahmanic society (See Satapatha 
Brahmana; I. 1.1.7; Il. 1.4. 1.), Tachibana rightly observes: 
“The Buddha established this institution (uposatha) in the first 
place with a view to complying with the current religious custom. 
He was always careful not to oppose current thoughts or customs, 
so far as they were not against his own ideas. And he did not 
hesitate to adopt custom, institution, doctrine, or anything else 
which he thought was helpful to his religious system. And it is 
quite natural that the Buddha as a moral teacher, in whose system 
self-control, temperance, endurance, chastity, and the like virtue 
predominate, should adopt this custom into his system’’.* 


Buddhism was primarily a missionary religion or a philosophical 
system as some prefer to call it. The sending away on a mission 
of the first disciples of the sixty bhikkhus was done with the idea 
of giving happiness and weal io many (bahujanasukhaya bahujana- 
hitiya). For a religion to be accepted in an unknown land 
there seem to be two contributory factors: one is that that religion 
imposes itself onto the existing religion or religions or a group 
of beliefs, and replaces them totally. The other is to incorpor- 
ate and absorb them into that religion. The Buddha adopted 
the: latter so far as indigenous beliefs, customs, institutions, etc. 
did not become hindrances to one’s attainment of the final em- 
ancipation. Also the Buddha must have been fully aware that 
if he rejected all the rites and customs existing in a given society, 
a strong resistance by the people in that society would be inevitable 


LS. ‘Tachibana; The Ethics of Buddhism, p. 47. 
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although he regards ‘clinging to mere rules and ritual’ (silabbata- 
paramiasa)* as one of the ten fetters (samyojana) which tie a man 
to the cycle of rebirths. The Buddha’s attitude was to re-mould 
one’s character from within. Thus Buddhism is a way of life, 
void of mere rites and ritual. However, Buddhism, as in the 
case of any religion, can survive if only it finds compromises in 
a given society in which various rites, customs, institutions, beliefs, 
etc. are found. 


The third point to determine what is good and what is bad 
in Buddhist moral perspective is that morality invariably involves 
human actions. It is not a mere concept, but is the code of conduct 
directly concerning daily life. 


According to Buddhism, human actions are performed through, 


body, word and mind (k&éyena vacaya manas&), And what 
is important to determine good and bad is the role played by 
‘intention’ or ‘volition’. Hence the Buddha clearly states: 
‘Cetana’ ham bhikkhave kammam vadimi’.2 


From the ethical point of view, the theory of ‘kamma’ and 
its fruit ‘vipaka’ play an important part more than anything 
else, for if there is no efficacy of an action, there is no meaning 
in performing so-called good actions. The Buddha was a believer 
of the efficacy of action (Kiriyavadin). Whether it is the moral 
code for the bhikkhus or for the laity, the theory of ‘kamma’ and 
‘vipéka’ holds the truth. As a matter of fact, if no efficacy of 
action is held to be true, there is no emancipation through end- 
eavours. It is true that the ultimate goal in life according 
to Buddhism is to attain Nibbana. It was, however, generally 
accepted according to the Indian tradition that such emanci- 
pation was difficult to be attained by a person while remaining 
as a householder. It was through the same reason that the prince 
Siddhartha renounced the world. Ananda reports: “‘Cramped 
in this life at home, dusty indeed its sphere, open the going 
forth. He (the Buddha) saw this and went forth’’.® 


1 Cf. M. I. p. 39 In this Sutta, the Buddha advises Sundarikabhiradvaja not 
to cling to mere hearsay of bathing in the river Bahuka, for the bath in 
the river does not wash away the evil deeds. 

2 A. UL p. 415. 

3 Sn. 405; see E. M. Hare; Woven Cadences of Early Buddhists, p. 61. 
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To attain emancipation is a long process. Even the Buddha,- 
before he attained Buddhahood, had to practise numerous virtues 
for aeons according to the Buddhist tradition. Then how can 
specially a layman yoked by social obligations and duties expect 
to attain Nibbana in this life itself when toldstories like the Jatakas? 
The laymen are too busy engaged in mundane affairs. Therefore 
even if they are not so much concerned about the attainment 
of Nibbana, they are not to blame, for so long as their daily conduct 
is conducive, in the ultimate sense, to the final release from suffering 
(dukkha), they are also endeavouring in their own capacity to 
attain Nibbana. And Buddhism has to provide such people 
with immediate solace and reward for their good conduct. It 
is in the light of this that Buddhism incorporated into itself various 
celestial worlds which can be suggested as possible places of re- 
birth as a result of good conduct in this life. The position of the 
laity and their immediate interests in life are well depicted in the 
question put to the Buddha by the Vyagghapajja. Therefore 
it is quoted here in full: “We, O Lord, are laymen enjoying 
wordly pleasures. We live bearing the responsibility for wife 
and children. We use sandalwood of Kasi, adorn ourselves 
with garlands, perfume and scents. We use gold and silver. 
To people like us, O Lord, let the Blessed One preach the doctrine, 
teach those things which lead to the weal and happiness in this 
life and in the other world”. Again it is said: “He who practises 
virtue lives happily in this world as well as in the world beyond” 
(dhammicari sukham seti asmim loke param hi ca).2- Rebirth 
in a heavenly world is mentioned in the Nikayas especially in 
connection with the virtue of giving (dina)? 


1 A. IV. p. 281 Mayam bhante giht kimabhogt puttasambadhasayanam ajjha- 
vasima kisikacandanam paccanubhoma milé-gindhavilepanam dhara- 
yama jatarfiparajatam sadiyama, tcsam no bhanteé Bhagavé amhikam 
tathi dhammam desetu, ye amhikam assa dhamma ditthadhamma- 
hitiya ditthadhamma-sukhaya sampardyahitéya sampardyasukhiya ti. 

2 Dhp. 169. 

3 Eg. A. IV. p. 236; gacchati devalokam. 

Ttiv. 26 G; saggam gacchanti dayaka. 

S. 1. p. 31; saggam upeti thanam ti. 

J. Hl. p. 472 G;so...... dibbani thanini upeti macco. 

Itiv. 90 G; A. II. p. 35 G; devabhiito manusso va aggappatto pamodati. 
S.I. p. 174; punappunam saggam upeti thanam. etc. 
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The concept of rebirth in a heavenly state is nota Buddhist 
origin. It had been there even before the time of the Buddha in 
India. For example, the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad mentions 
the celestial worlds ascended by the dead.1. Buddhism inherited 
and incorporated this Indian tradition into its system, 


In the ultimate sense, rebirth in a heavenly state is not the 
final emancipation from the cycle of rebirths which is characterised 
according to Buddhisin as a cause of suffering. However, the 
Buddha found the compromises to meet the demand of the laity, 
and those are nothing but the Indian heritage which the people 
were accustomed to. Having incorporated them into Buddhism, 
the Buddha encouraged the people to be virtuous. Hence such 
admonition can be found throughout the Nikayas. The advice 
of refraining from evil deeds is repeated again and again,? which 
seems to have been very effective since Buddhism incorporated 
the idea of hell (niraya) as diametrically opposed concept of 
heavenly world (devaloka or sagga). The Dhammapada sum- 
marising the destinies of various categories of persons says: ‘‘Some 
take a birth in the womb; the evil doers go to hell; the good people 
go to heaven; those free from defilements attain Nibbana’’.® 


It is, however, not merely negative approach that a man must 
refrain from doing evil deeds, but is positively recommended and 
urged to do good. It is said that a man, when once he is born, 
should do many good deeds.* It is again said that an evil deed 
left undone is better, for an evil deed causes suffering later. A 
good deed done is better, for having done a good deed, it does not 
cause suffering.® Further the advantage of being virtuous 
and wise is logically analysed and discussed in the Apannaka 
Sutta. It says that an intelligent man reflects that even if there 
is a world beyond or not, it is better to be virtuous, for he will 
be praised here and now by intelligent persons.® 


1 Brhad. Up. VI. 2. 14 ff. cf Chand. Up. IV. 15.5. etc, 

2 E.g. Dhp. Papavagga vv. 116-128; etc. 

3 Dhp. 126; gabbham eke upapajjanti nirayam pipakammino saggam sugatino 
yanti parinibbanti anasava. 

4 Thid. 53; Evam jatena maccena kattabbam kusalam bahum. 

5 Ibid. 314. 

6 M. I. p. 404. 
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As is well known, the Buddha’s teaching is beautifully sum- 
marised in the following stanza: “The eschewing of all evil, the 
perfecting of good deeds, purifying of one’s mind, this is the teaching 
of the Buddhas’’.2 


Prof. H. Nakamura poses a question as to what is the main 
constituent (The Japanese word used here is ‘Shutai’) that is 
born in heaven. Is it possible to recognise such a constituent 
while Buddhism has the stand-point of Non-self ? He further 
says that in the gathas of the canon, there is no sign of consider- 
ation regarding this point.2 However this scems to be not a 
serious question if it is examined from the ethical point of view. 
For the code of morals is that which gives encouragement and 
incentive to the pcople here and now and the results of being 
virtuous can be observable by them in this world itself. On the 


other hand, rebirth in heaven is rather remote to them when. 


compared with the results they can experience in this life. It is 
a concept and not a reality from the point of view of ordinary 
people. Moreover the possibility of rebirth in heaven was very 
often preached to the laity. This may perhaps explain the reason 
why such a question as is posed by Prof. Nakamura was not 
seriously considered and examined. 


Apart from the above criteria to determine good and bad in 
Buddhism, there are terms which denote the Buddhist morality such 
as ‘puiifia’, ‘kusala’ and their opposites. However we are not going 
into detail about the nature and implications of all those terms except 
those of ‘kusala’, particularly with reference to the idea of loving 
kindness which seems to be characterised as ‘metta’ in the three 
karmically wholesome roots (kusala-milla) since it has a great 
bearing on our study to understand the concept of dina, its deve- 
lopment and practice. And it will also negate definitely the 
implication arising from the above discussions we had regarding 
the nature of the Buddhist moral code that the evaluation of it is 
decided upon mainly from the point of view of the individual, 


1 Dhp. 183  Sabbapipassa akaranam 
kusalassa upasampada, 
sacittapariyodapanam, 
etam Buddhana sdsanam. 
2 H. Nakamura; The Early Buddhist Thought, Vol. I. (Genshi Bukkyd no 
Shis6), Shunjasha, Tokyo, p. 384. 
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his happiness and benefit in this life and a rebirth in a better state 
in the next. In other words the reason why a man tries to be 
virtuous is to get benefit in whatever form it may be, solely for 
himself. However, is Buddhism really a sort of religion which 
advocates one’s happiness and benefit, or his salvation as the 
primary aim in life with less concern for the others’ welfare and 
happiness? To answer this question, the principal tenents of the 
Buddhist religious practice have to be examined. 


According to Buddhism, the karmically wholesome actions 
(kusala-kamma) are said to spring out of ‘greedless-ness’ or ‘liber- 
ality’ (alobha or caga), ‘hateless-ness’ or ‘loving kindness’ (adosa 
or mett&) and ‘undeluded-ness’ or ‘wisdom’ (amoha or pafifia). 
These are the three roots that purify the human actions. Thus 
Buddhism recognises that whatever action performed through 
the above three karmically wholesome roots is a good one, and an 
action done through their opposites is a bad one. 


It is true that the Buddha’s moral attitude is centered around 
the idea of purifying oneself, there by, he thinks that social harmony 
and happiness can be maintained. However it does not necessarily 
mean that the Buddha neglected to pay adequate heed to the 
problems related to society. His moral teachings are well sum- 
maried and crystallised in the Sigdlovada Suttanta. Further 
he mentions the Four Objects ‘of Sympathy (cattéri sangaha- 
vatthiini) which are the culmination of the Buddha’s teachings 
to maintain a happy and harmonious society. The four objects 
of sympathy are; 1. giving (dina), 2. kind speech (peyyavajja), 
3. alife of usefulness (atthicariya4) and 4. equality or impartiality 
(samanattata).1 These four qualities according to Buddhism 
will be conducive to the smooth and harmonious running of the 
world. Moreover these four ,we notice, are a summary of all 
the virtues recognised in Buddhism specially in relation to others 
in society, such as love, sympathy, kindness, friendliness, mercy, 
pity, compassion and all other human feelings and actions springing 
out of those which are measured in relation to others in mind in 
society. Hence the Buddha’s advice to ward off the evil which 
causes disharmony and ill-feeling among men is frequently met 
with in the Nikayas. The Dhammapada, for instance, gives 


1 A. IV. p. 31, p. 253; IL. p. 32, p. 248; D. III. p. 192G: p 152, p. 232. 
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the advice thus: “He abused. me, he beat -me, he defeated me, 
he robbed me; in those who do not harbour such thoughts, hatred 
will cease’;.! ‘Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; it 
ceases by love; this is an eternal law’? Again it is said; ‘He who 
by causing pain to others wishes to obtain pleasure for himself, 
he, entangled in the bonds of hatred, will never be free from 
hatred’.3 By emanating such thoughts as love, compassion, good- 
will, etc., a man in his own capacity contributes to the con- 
struction of a healthy and harmonious society. Therefore man 
is advised thus: ‘Let him be free from lust and ward off hatred, 
cultivating infinite loving feeling, and being strenuous unceasingly 


night and day, let him spread infinite good-will over all regions’.* - 


Then what is the logical argument to come to the above con- 
clusion? The answer can be sought in the Buddha’s utterance: 


‘Having mentally surveyed all directions, I have found. 


nowhere anything dearer than myself. So is it to the others that 
each one’s self is dear. Therefore Iet him-.who loves his own 
self not bring harm upon another’’. Another logical argument 
is adduced on the basis of: the doctrine of rebirth or trans- 
migration. The Buddha says that it is not easy to find out any 
being who has not been mother, father, brother, sister, son or 
daughter to us during the course of long cycle of rebirths.® 
When we are told that all beings in this world, “whether 
they be humans or otherwise, or whether they be friends or enimies, 
may have been our parents or children, how will it be possible 
to ignore others and seck after our happiness and benefit alone? 


Therefore the identification of oneself with others is a philo- 
sophical foundation to treat and serve others with love and 
sympathy. Further Buddhism is credited with the pervasion 
of such love and good-will to all living beings: ‘anukampaya 


1 Dhp. 4. 

2 Ibid. 5. 

3 Ibid. 291. 

4 Sn. 507. ; 

5 S.J. p. 75: Sabba disinuparigamma cetasa, n-ev-ajjhaga piyataram attané 

kvaci evam piyo puthu atta paresam tasma na himse param attakémo. 

See also Sn. 705; Dhp. 129-130. 

6 S. II. pp. 189-90. 
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pininam’ (for all that has life through sympathy) ;} “Yo ca mittena 
cittena sabbap&n’anukampati, bahum hi so pasavati puiifiam 
tadisako naro’ (He who feels compassion for all living beings 
through friendly mind; such a man accumulates much merit).? 
This unselfish love or good-will, or whatever we may term it to 
connote such human qualities, therefore, becomes a driving force 
for a man to do good. This is an immeasurable quality which 
negates the implication that the Buddhist moral code is self-centred, 
that is to say, a man tries to be virtuous simply because he is 
told that he will attain his own salvation at the end, or he will 
be rewarded in this world and in the next as well. And this 
quality is characterised in the three karmically wholesome roots 
(kusalamiila) as ‘loving kindness’ (metta). It is compared to the 
love that mother has towards her son.® 


To give more examples of the Buddhist expressions of such 
qualities as loving kindness, compassion, sympathy, etc., it is 
said that the queen Miy& gave birth to Gotama for the welfare 
of many.4 Also the Buddha’s missionary activities are character- 
ised to give happiness and weal to many. Thus the Buddha 
instructed the sixty bhikkhus before sending them away on missions.® 
It is also said: ‘what is to be done through compassion by a teacher 
seeking the welfare of his disciples, that has been done by me out of 
compassion for you’ (yam bhikkhave satthara karaniyam savaki- 
nam hitesina anukampakena upadaya, katam vo tam maya).§ 


Ethically speaking, the virtues of day to day life are the concrete 
expressions of such human qualities as friendliness, compassion, 
love, etc. Within the framework of the three karmically whole- 
some roots, generosity or liberality (alobha or caga) expresses 
itself in the form of giving away to others. This practice is not 
only to cultivate ‘detachment’ or ‘destruction of greed’ but 
also to see that the others bencfit through one’s unceasing affection 
and compassion which, is very often shown in the form of gratitude 


1 Therag 1258. 

2 Ibid. 238. 

3 Sn. 149 (Metta-sutta) 

4 Therag. 162: bahtinam vata atthi’ya Maya janayi Gotamam. 

5 Vin. Mahavagga. p.21: caratha bhikkhave carikam bahujanahitaya bahujana- 
sukhdya lokdnukampaya atthaya hitaya sukhaya devamanussinam. 

6 M.I. p. 118. 
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and benevolence to them. And again such gratitude and bene- 
volence is an outcome of being compassionate, sympathetic and 
friendly to others. Therefore the importance of those human 
feelings and actions are highly recognized in Buddhism, which 
can also be judged from the fact that ‘metta’ along with a similar 
term ‘karuna’ is counted as one of the Four Sublime Abodes 
(brahma-vihara). 


In the course of the doctrinal development, the two terms 
‘metti’ and ‘karund’ were given distinct meanings differentiating 
one from the other. Buddhagosa defines ‘metta’ as ‘desire of 
bringing welfare and happiness to one’s fellowmen’ (hita-sukh- 
fipanaya-kamata) in distinction from ‘karuna’ which. is defined 
by him thus: ‘desire of removing what is not beneficial and suffer- 
ing from one’s fellow men’ (ahita-dukkhapanaya-kamata).* 


Thus we notice from the above discussions that Buddhism 
transcends such rather selfish motives as one’s own happiness 
and benefit in this life as well as in the next or his own salvation 
at the end, and inculcates in the minds of the people that the 
unceasing dedication of oneself through compassion and love to- 
wards all living beings is the kay-factor to lead a harmonious 
and happy life in society. And it is this idea that underlies the 
importance attached to the preaching of the Dhamma since 
Buddhism is a missionary religion which can only be spread by 
preaching. Hence it is said that the gift of the dhamma (dhamma- 
dina) is better than the material dina (amisa-dana).* Further, 
the gift of the dhamma surpasses all gifts (sabbadinam dhamma- 
danam jinati).* 


From the above discussions, the following points can be drawn 
as the basic criteria to determine good and bad in Buddhist moral 
perspective, which will be useful in our study of the concept of 
dana, its development and practice. 


1 Sn.A. 128; also see Vis. pp. 317-8; PTS. D. under ‘mett’’ and ‘karupa’. 
2 A. 1. p.91; Itiv. 98, 100. 
3 Dhp. 354. 


The Buddhist morality aims, in its ultimate sense, at the 
emancipation from suffering (dukkha); i.e. Nibbana. 


The Buddha regards man as a social being whose commit- 
ments in society have a great bearing in relation to others 
Incidentally, this is the reason why the Buddha places the 
life of a mendicant above that of a laymanas such social 
commitments have a great tendency to become hindrances to 
the attainment of Nibbana. However it does not necessarily 
mean that the householders cannot attain the highest realis- 
ation in life (i.e. Nibbana). In fact, the Anguttara Nikaya 
mentions twenty-one arahants attained by those while 
remaining as householders (gahapati)t 


Morally good or bad actions as in the case of other human 
actions are judged in terms of ‘intention’ or ‘volition’ 
(cetana) according to Buddhism. Also basing the code 
of morals on the concept of ‘kamma’ and ‘vipaka’, the 
Buddha incorporated into Buddhism the idea of rebirth 
in devaloka or sagga, which became incentives for the people 
to do good. 


The code of morals, according to Buddhism, is not to be 
followed only with the idea of one’s benefit and happiness, 
and his salvation at the end, but it is to be followed with 
such human feelings as love, compassion, kindness, con- 
siderateness, etc. in mind, which should be extended to all 
living beings. 


1A. III. p. 451 See also M. I. p. 489 ff. (Mahiivacchagotta-sutta) 
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CHAPTER I 5 
; i 
The Concept of Diana, its Development and Practice | 
as reflected in the Nikayas 
As mentioned before, the virtue of giving or dana in both 
religious and social contexts had been well accepted in the Indian 
society prior to the rise of Buddhism. The Buddha also took 
the opportunity to express the concept of friendliness, kindness, 
compassion and similar human virtues ina concrete form which 
found expression in the concept of ‘dana’. In this context, it 
is not a mere coincidence that the Buddha gives Magha the 
following advice which is extremely important, as the concept 
of dana at first sight appears to be mainly concerned with the 
eradication of attachment or lobha, or at least the reduction 
of the degree ofit. The Buddha says: ‘O Magha, making offering, 
you should cleanse your mind in all ways. To the offerer, the 
offering thus made becomes the help to abandon hatred’ (Yajassu 
yajamano Magha ti Bhagava sabbattha vippasidehi cittam; 
drammanam yajam4nassa yafifiam, ettha patitthaya jahati dosam).* 
Here it is specifically mentioned that giving or offering (yafiiiam) 
is an instrument to eradicate ‘hatred’ (dosa), and as is well known, 
the opposite quality of ‘dosa’ is expressed in the term ‘mett&’ or 
‘friendliness’ in Buddhism. Thus we understand that the Buddha 
tried to express the importance of dana through which kindness, 
love, compassion and similar human virtues could be’ manifested 
in society. Hence the praise for dana is frequently met with 
in the Nikayas. It is said: ‘Giving is, indeed, praised in many 
ways’ (addh& hi danam bahudhi pasattham);? ‘giving is good, 
sir’ (sidhu kho marisa danam).* Discoursing on the greatest luck 
(maigalam), the Buddha says: ‘gifts and dhamma wayfaring, 
the care of kin and blameless deeds; this is the greatest 
luck’ (daénaii ca dhammacariy& ca fidtakinai ca sahgaho, ana- 
vajjani kammani, etam mangalam uttamam).! Further he says: 


1 Sn. 506. 
2 J. Ill. p. 472 G. 
3 S.I. pp. 20-21 G. 
4 Sn. 263. 
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‘By giving, friends will come together’ (patiriipakari dhurava 
utthaté vindate dhanam saccena kittim pappoti, dadam mittani 
ganthati).1 It is also said: ‘He who holds truth, dhamma, 
firmness and gift will grieve no more’ (yass’ete caturo dhamma 
saddhassa gharamesino saccam dhammo dhiti cago, sa ve pecca 
na socati).? 


Distribution of wealth in the form of dana is directly related to 
the morals for the accumulation of wealth. The Buddha’s teach- 
ings on this subject seem to have been encouraging for the laity. 
As evident in the Nikdyas, the Buddha seems to have geared his 
teachings on the accumulation of wealth to suit and meet the 
needs of the people who were engaged in commercial and as a 
whole, household activities in whatever form, for he knew the 
importance of their support for the spread, protection and main- 
tenance of the Sangha. For instance, it is noted that the most 
frequently visited places by the Buddha were Savatthi, the capital 
city of Kosala, and Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha.? And as 
is well known, those places were the centres of commerce and 
politics. This will certainly show that the Buddha’s followers 
from those two places were many.‘ Prof. Nakamura observes 
that many people who became the followers of the Buddha in 
the vicinity of Savatthi were from the Vaisya and Bréhmana 
castes. Thus the teachings, particularly the ethics, on the ac- 
cumulation of wealth and commercial activities occupied an 
important place among the Buddha’s discourses delivered specially 
to the lay disciples; this has to be so since Buddhism advocates 
non-possession by the bhikkhu. 


Regarding the production of wealth, the Buddha emphasises 
that such wealth has to be earned by righteous means and diligence. 
The Buddha says that if a man strives hard in the morning, after- 


— 


Sn. 187, 
2 Ibid. 188. 


See. E. Mayeda; A History of the formation of Original Buddhist Texts; 

pp. 64-69. Here Dr. Mayeda gives a list of the places of the Buddha’s dis- 

courses, According to the list, the Buddha visited Savatthi more than 910 

times, and Rajagaha more than 126 times. Among the rest, Vesali was the « 

most frequently visited place with 49 times. 

4 Sce. H. Nakamura: Gotama Buddha (The life of the Buddha) (Shakuson 
no Shégai); p. 382 ff. 

5 Ibid. p. 387. 
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noon and evening, he will get what is yet to get, and increase 
what has been already got.1_ Again it is said: ‘He who does not 
think, ‘It is cold, hot, or late’, and performs duties, will never 
fall away from happiness’,? Explaining the above, the Buddha 
further remarks that there are six perils of the habit of idleness: 
“He says; 1. itis too cold; 2. it is too hot; 3. it is too early; 
4. it is too late; 5. I am too hungry; and 6. I am too full. So 
saying, he does not work. So he does not get new wealth, and 
wealth he possesses will dwindle away’.? On the other hand, in 
one of the Suttantas of the Digha Nikaya is mentioned that there 
are five benefits out of being virtuous (silava silasampanno), and 
the first benefit mentioned inthe Suttanta is that a virtuous person 
gets great wealth through his industry (appamadadhikaranpam 
mahantam bhogakkhandham adhigacchati).4 The Dhammapada 
says: ‘If he does not wish for his own prosperity by unfair means, 
he certainly is virtuous, wise and religious’ (Nayicche adhammena 
samiddhim attano sa silava paiifiava dhammiko siya).5 In the 
Samyutta Nikaya, the Buddha clearly explains in the advice 
given to Rasiya that a good layman should not seek wealth by 
unrighteous means and violence.® 


The accumulation of wealth itself is not a means to an end. 
Tt has to be utilized in many ways if one wishes to lead a better 
and contented life. Therefore the distribution of wealth becomes 
important. The Buddha says that the downfall ofa manis caused 
by not supporting his aged parents.? Another cause of downfall 
is that a rich man enjoys his wealth alone.6 Further the Buddha 
specially mentions that the highest blessing is got through the 
support of the parents, wife and children, and helping relatives.® 
In another context, the distribution of wealth is more precise. 


1 AD p. 1158. 

2 D. MI. p. 185 G, (Sigilovida Suttanta). 

3 Ibid. p. 184. ; 

4 D. II. p. 86. 

5 Dhp. 84. 

6 S.IV. pp. 331-337; cf. A. II. p. 67 ff; TT. p. 45 ff; IV. p. 281. ff. 
7 Sn. 98. 

8 Ibid. 102. 

9 Ibid 262-263. 


The Buddha says that one portion of his wealth (or income) is 
for his enjoyment; two portions for his business; and the last 
portion for saving.?. Further the specific objects for which wealth 
has :to be utilized-are mentioned in the Afguttara Nikaya as fol- 
lows: .‘He who possesses wealth makes himself happy, his parents, 
children, wife, servants, workmen, friends and comrades cheerful 
and happy; he.makes himself secure against all misfortunes; 
he is a maker of five-fold offering; 7.¢., to relatives, to guests, to 
departed petas, to the rajah and to the devata; and he offers a 
gift to all such recluses and brahmins who abstain from sloth 
and negligence, who are bent on kindness and forbearance, who 
tame the oneself, calm the oneself and cool the oneself.? 


-From the above quotations, we notice the following points: 


' 1: Primarily, wealth is to be utilized for the benefit of the 
person who possesses it and for his family members, his 
associates and the people working for him; This shows 
that Buddhism recognises the enjoyment of private wealth 
and property, and on the other hand, it is a reflection of the 
family institution in ancient India. 


2. Relatives are more or less regarded as one of the objects 
to which social obligations and duties seem to belong, and 
which are necessary for a contented and harmonious society. 


> 3. An emphasis is laid on the offering to the recluses and 


brahmins. 


Whatever implications we can get from the above points, one 
thing is clearly shown here. That is, the importance of sharing. 
Sharing decreases the degree of attachment and possession. Sharing 
is an expression of kindness and compassion. Therefore Buddhism 
encourages to share with the guests.? Further the Buddha cate- 


gorically states that an outcast 1s the one who goes to another’s 
house and eats fine food, but does not honour the guest in 


1D. UL p. 188 G. Ekena bhoge bhuiijeyya, dvihikammam payojaye, catutthafi 
ca nidh&peyya &padasu bhavissati. 
2 A. II. pp. 67-68; cf. A. ILL. pp. 45-46; p. 259; S.1. p. 90 (Kosala Samyutta) 


3 1.V. v. 388 G. 
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turn at home.t Sharing with and entertaining the: guests. seems 
to have been a virtue grown in the Indian soil. “Hence the same 
idea is expressed in the Taittiriya Upanisad ‘thus: ‘Let your 
guests receive from you hospitality like a god’.2 > oa 


The idea of sharing culminates itsclf in the form of giving (dina) 
to others, and such a gift will bring great results. The Buddha’s 
admonition to men in socicty is mutual co-operation and harmony. 
And an ideal society can be brought about only: through mutual 
co-operation, kindness and compassion shown reciprocally in any 
form of human actions. ‘This is the very idea that is crystallised 
in a concrete form called ‘dina’. Hence ‘sharing’ ‘(samvibhaga) 
is extolled: ‘If only beings knew as said by the great sage, the 
ripening of sharing gifts. How great the result thereof’ 
(Evaii ce satt janeyyum yathé vuttam mahesina, vipakam samvib- 
hagassa yatha hoti mahapphlam).* ‘That which men call “the 
best and incomparable gift”, that sharing the Exalted One praised’ 
(Yam-ahu dinam paramam anuttaram, yam samvibhagam 
Bhagava avannayi);4 “The man who gladly provides alms for 
all beings is called ‘a compassionate one’ (Subhikkhavico puriso 
sabbabhatanukampako, Amodamino _ pakireti detha detha-ti 
bhasati) 8 


Non-greed is another expression for sharing. Hence the Buddha 
remarks that the downfall is caused by one’s greed for wealth.® 
‘To a man who is infatuated in worldly wealth, greedy and. — 
languishing in sensual pleasures, will come an evil result’ (Saratta 
kima-bhogesu giddh kimesu mucchitd, 0.0.0.0 vipako hi-ssa. 
papako).? Therefore the Buddha admonishes to. remove the 
taint of stinginess and to be generous: ‘Stinginess is the impurity 
of the giver’ ;® ‘Having suppressed stinginess, offerings be made. 


1 Sn. 128; Yo ve parakulam gantva bhutvana sucibhojanam agatam 
na patipiijeti tam jafida......... vasalo iti. 

Tait. Up. 1. ii. 2. cf Apastamba (SBE. Vol. ii, II. 2.4. 11-12) ote. 
Itiv. 26 G. ; 

Ibid. 98 G. 

Ibid. 75 G. 

Sn. 102. 

S.1. p. 74G. 

Dhp. 242 : maccheram dadato malam. 
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conquering the taint’ (vineyya maccheram, dajja dinam mali- 
bhibhi).1 And stingy people are condemned because they 
desire sensual pleasures more through delusion (moha).2 So 
the Buddha advises to overcome stinginess by gifts (jine kadariyam 
danena).8 On the other hand, a person who is not miserly is 
highly praised.4 Sometimes the person who removes the stain 
of stinginess is called ‘a person with faith’ (dassanakémo silavatam 
saddhammam sotum icchati, vineyya maccheramalam sa ve 
saddho ti vuccati) > 

According toa stanza in the Samyutta Nikaya, there isa mention 
not only of ‘stinginess’ but also of ‘“indolence’ through which one 
does not give: ‘Maccheraé ca pamada ca evam danam na diyati’.® 
The stanza further says, ‘puiifiam akaikhaminena deyyam hoti 
vijanata t’. This shows that religious importance is attached 
to the terms ‘macchera’ and ‘pamida’—These two terms will be 
examined in detail later. 

We examined before that ‘sharing’ (samvibhiga) or ‘non- 
stinginess’ was a concrete expression of kindness, compassion, 
considerateness and the like human feelings and actions which 
were very much conducive to the construction of a better and 
harmonious society. Further the idea of non-greed or sharing 
is significant since the practice of it in the form of giving (dana) 
roots out attachment and avarice (lobha) on the part of the in- 
dividual, which is in turn conducive to his happiness in the life 
here and now and in the next life, and ultimately it is conducive 


to the attainment of emancipation from suffering (dukkha) which - 


is the characteristic of any form of existence according to Bud- 
dhism. ‘This point is well supported if we examine the nature 
of ‘ciga’ (gencrosity or liberality). ‘Accomplishment of genero- 
sity’ (caga-sampada) is characterised as ‘leading a household 


1 S.I. p. 18 G; cf Itiv. 26 G: Vineyya maccheramalam vippasannena cetasa; 
A. III. 40 G: Tasma hidanaini dadanti pandité vineyya maccheramalam 
sukhesino. 

2 Therag 776. 

3 Dhp. 223. 

4S. I. p. 59G. 

5 A,I. p. 150 G. 

6 S.I. pv. 18 G. 


life with the mind free from the taint of stinginess’ (vigata-mala- 
maccherena cetasi ag&ram ajjhavasati).1. And the term ‘ciga’ 
is used in various contexts: Firstly, ‘caga-sampada, is used to 
describe the extent to which one helps in one’s welfare as well as in 
another’s welfare (attahitéya ca patipanno hoti parahitaya ca ti). 
Then the Buddha says that one who is endowed with faith (saddha), 
virtue (sila), and generosity (ciga) desiring to listen to good 
Dhamma, to reflect upon the meaning of Dhamma and to walk 
in conformity therewith, makes others do the same.? Secondly, 
‘ciga-sampada’ is one of the four conditions which are for the 
advantage and happiness of a clansman here and in the next 
world ;. (Cattiro me Byagghapajja dhamma kulaputtassa sam- 
paraya-hitaya samvattanti samparayasukhaya. Katame cattéro? 
Saddha-sampada silasampadi cagasampada pafifiasampada) .* 
Further it is said that folk within a home (antojano), supported by a 
believing clan-chief (saddham kulapatim nissiya), grow in five 
growths; i.e. in faith (saddhaya), in virtue (silena), in learning 
(sutena), in charity (cigena) and in wisdom (pafiiiaya).* And 
these are also applied to the noble disciples (ariyasivaka).? In 
another context, it is used in relation to the way to heaven.$ 
Finally ‘ciga’ is one of the qualities that lead one to Nibbana.’ 


Although the stock-phrase to describe the characteristics of 
‘sotipanna’ is the four ‘perfect faith’ (aveccappasada), *there 
is an alternative expression to substitute for ‘aveccappasada’, 
After enumerating the qualities of the first three ‘aveccappasada’, 
one of the suttas in the Samyutta Nikaya mentions the qualities 
of ‘sotapanna’ thus: ‘vigatamalamaccherena cetasi agaram 


1 S.V. p. 352; A.I. p. 150, p. 226; II. p. 66; III. p. 53; IV p. 271, p. 273; ete. 
2 A. IV. np. 220-222. 

3 Ibid. p. 284. 

4 AJIIE. p. 44. 

5 Ibid. p. 80 ; cf. M. II. p. 180. 

6 A. III. p. 44 G: tath‘eva silasampannam saddham kulapatim idha upa- 
nissiya vaddhanti puttadiri ca bandhav&’ amacca fidtisahgha ca ye c’assa 
anujivino tydssa silavato silam cagam sucaritani ca passam&’ndnukubbanti ye 
bhavanti vicakkhand idha dhammam caritvana maggam sugatigaminam 
nandino devalokasmim modanti kimakamino ti. 

M. IIE. p. 99 ff; A. III. p. 287, p. 314, p. 317; V. p. 334; etc. 

See S.V. p. 342 ff. (Sotapatti Vagga); etc. 


on 


ajjhavasati. Muttacago payatapant vossaggarato yicayogo dana-. 


samvibagharato.1 As we notice, these arc the same qualities 
as are ascribed to the term ‘caga-sampada’. 


Coming back to our discussion, the Sarattha-ppakasini com- 
ments on the above mentioned passage thus: ‘“‘Maccher&a ca 
pamada ca” ti atta-sampatti-nigihana-lakkhanena maccherena 
ceva sati-vippavasa-lakkhanena pamiadena ca’ ‘through stingi- 
ness and indolencc” means ‘through stinginess which bears the 
characteristic of concealing one’s gains, and through indolence 
which bears the characteristic of absence of mind or thoughtless- 
ness’).2 And it further says that some people do not give through 
stinginess, thinking, ‘If I give, there will be a loss and there will 
not be any treatment for myseif or for the people in the house’, 
and some people do not allow the thought that dana should be 
given, to arise because of theirattachmentto amusement (Ekacco hi 
imam me dentassa parikkhayam gamissati, mayham va ghara- 
manusakanam vi sanigaham na Dhavissati? ti macchariyena 


dinam na deti. Ekacco khiddadipasutatti ‘dinam databbam’’ 


ti cittam pi na uppadeti).? 

From the above descriptions, we notice, and it seems to be 
a better intepretation though traditional, that the term ‘macchera’ 
seems to be used to indicate some characteristics which are signi- 
ficant socially. In other words, ‘macchera’ is the quality which 
hampers or threatens social upliftment and well-being and happi- 
ness. We know, therefore, that ‘macchera’ is indicative of an 
opposite quality of generosity (dana). 


Then what are the significant features of the term ‘pamada’™ 
used in the stanza as one of the two reasons through which one 
does not give ? As stated above, the S.A. gives the meaning of 
‘the absence of mind or thoughtless-ness’ for the term ‘pamida’. 
Also the Digha Nikaya Atthakatha defines ‘appamada” to mean 
‘appamado vuccati satiya avippavaso’ (Diligence is the presence 
of mindfulness).4 Therefore in order to understand the implications 
of the term ‘pamada’, itis very necessary to look into the character- 
istics of the terms ‘pamada’, ‘appamada’ and ‘sati’ used in Buddhism. 


1 S.V. pp. 351-352. 
2 S.A. I. p. 58. 

3 Ibid p. 58. 

4 D.A. I. p. 104. 
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The term ‘appamida’ as the opposite word for ‘pamada’ seems 
to be used in two distinct senses in Buddhism: Firstly it is used 
in a psychological and religious sense. ‘The Dhammapada 
mentions: ‘Vigilance is the way to Deathless-ness, and thought- 
lessness is the way to Death’ (Appamado amatapadam pamado 
maccuno padam).! ‘When the wise man gets rid of sloth by 
diligence climbing the high tower of wisdom, he gazes sorrowless 
on .the -sorrowing crowd below’ (Pamidam appamadena yada 
nudati pandito, paiifiapisidam jruyha asoko sokinim pajam, 
pabbatattho’va bhummatthe, dhiro bale avekkhati).2 Further 
it is said: ‘A monk who delights in vigilance, who sees danger 
in thoughtless-ness, cannot fall away, but is close to Nibbana’ 
(Appamadarato bhikkhu pamide bhayadassiva, abhabbo pariha- 
niya nibbanass’eva santike).® 


Therefore, for the attainment of the final emancipation ‘appa 
mada’ (diligence or vigilance) is very much needed. In conti- 
nuation of the above usage of the term ‘appamada’, it is some- 
times used in relation to the Noble Eight-fold Path. It ‘is said 
that diligence is the most useful factor for the arising of the Noble 
Eight-fold Path.4 Again it is said that all karmically wholesome 
qualities are based on diligence (ye keci kusala dhammia sabbe 
te appamidamilaka) > 


The utmost importance attached to ‘appamada’ (diligence) 
in the psychological process of the attainment of Nibbana can 
be gleancd even from the advice of the Buddha given to the bhik- 
khus on the day he decided to enter into Parinibbana. So it is 
said: ‘All compound things are subject to decay. Accomplish 
(the final deliverance) through diligence’ (vayadhamma sankhara, 
appamadcna sampadetha).® 


As we have seen above, ‘diligence’ (appamada) is the conti- 


-nuous efforts to lead a righteous life. It is the factor without 


which the path leading to Nibbana becomes a mere mirage, con- 


1 Dhp. 21. 

2 Ibid. 28. 

3 Ibid. 32 

4§.V.p.33. CE. ibid. p. 36. 
5 A.V. p. 2. 


‘6 D. IL. p. 120. 
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confined only to a theory or illusion, unattainable. It is owing 
to diligence that one’s incessant endeavours to aim at the highest 
realization bring forth their corresponding results: This is con- 
sistent with the theory of Kamma and Vipaka in Budhism. And 
it is through diligence that religious practice ought to be fulfilled. 


So far the term ‘appamada’ has been discussed mainly from 
the point of view of an individual who aims at Nibbana, and 
whose psychological process to attain Nibbana should be firmly 
rooted in his own diligence. The Buddha extols the virtue 
of diligence not only because it is a religiously important factor 
for a person to follow the path leading to Nibbana, but because 
it is also a factor which in the course of striving to attain Nibbana, 
becomes a good cause to maintain a harmonious and happy 
society, if one sets an example of being diligent in his day to day 
life. Ttisin the latter sense that the Buddha advises king Pasenadi 
to be diligent so that his subjects will follow the king’s example 
to be diligent, and his life, women and wealth will be protected 
and secure! Further the Buddha says that diligence, if culti- 
vated properly, brings success in this world as well as in the next.? 


It is, secondly, in this sense that the term ‘appamdda’ is used 
to signify the socially important meanings attached thereto. To 
illustrate further the social importance of the term ‘appamada’ 
and its:opposite term ‘pamada’, there is an apt example in the 
Digha Nikiya: It is said that there are five disadvantages accrued 
to from. being not virtuous (dussilo sila-vipanno), and the first 
disadvantage mentioned therein is that such a person experiences 
the loss of great wealth through sloth (pamadadhikaranam mahatim 
bhoga-janim nigacchati).3 On the other hand, a virtuous person 
gains great wealth through diligence (Silava silasampanno appama- 
dadhikaranam mahantam bhogakkhandham adhigacchati).* In 
passing, the above discourse was delivered to the lay-disciples 
at Pataligima. And the term ‘pamida’ here is used more or less 


1S. 1. p. 87. 

2 A. LIT. p. 364. 
3 D. II. p. 85. 
4 Ibid. p. 86. 
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in the same sense as ‘idlencss’ (alassa) through which one thinks 
that it is too cold, too hot, etc., and as a result of his sloth or 
idleness, he does not get new wealth, and even what he possesses 
dwindles away. 


The above quotations clearly show that the term ‘appamada’ 
is used as a virtue which is conducive to one’s gains and happiness 
in life. Thus it is also used to denote a socially important virtue 
in Buddhism. 


As the commentaries define the term ‘appamada’ to mean 
‘the presence of mindfulness’ (satiya avippavaso), a closely allied 
term with ‘appamida’ is ‘mindfulness’ (sati). Therefore the 
nature and implications of the term ‘sati’ will be examined below. 


In the first place, it is well known that mindfulness is the found- 
ation for ‘concentration’ or ‘meditation’ (samadhi). Thus ‘right 
mindfulness’ (sammi-sati) is placed just before ‘right concentration” 
(sammi-samadhi) in the Noble Eight-fold Path, through which 
one is expected to attain the final goal (Nibbana). Again it is 
in the same order that ‘sati’ is mentioned in the Five Spiritual 
Powers (pafica-bala): saddha, viriya, sati, samadhi and pafina. 
It is also one of the Seven Factors of Enlightenment (bhojjhanga). 
From the above examples, the importance attached to ‘mind- 
fulness’ (sati), which is one of the key factors for the attainment 
of Nibbana, can be well understood. 


Then what is ‘mindfulness’ (sati) in Buddhism? The answer 
to the question can be obtained from the Satipatthina Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya.? 


According to the Sutta, it is said that there is one way for the 
purification of beings, for the overcoming of sorrow and grief, 
for the destruction of suffering and misery, for reaching the right 
path, for realizing Nibbana. That is to say, the four applicatians 
of mindfulness (Ekayano ayam bhikkhave maggo sattanam 
visuddhiya sokapariddavinam samatikkamaya dukkha-domanas- 
sinam atthagamaya fidyassa adhigamaya nibbanassa_ sacchi- 
lriyeya: atidem cattéro satipatthana).2 The Buddha goes on 


at 


to say that a monk dwells contemplating on the real nature of the 
body ardent, thoughtful (of it), mindful (of it) having got rid of 
covetousness and dejection with regard to (things of) the world 


(Idha bhikkave bhikkhu kaye kayanupassl viharati atapi sampa- 


jano satima vineyya loke abhijjhadomanassam) ; and the same 
thing is repeated with regard to feelings (vedana), mind (citta) 
and mental objects (dhammi). 


According to the descriptions, the bhikkhu sets -up mindfulness 
in front of him (parimukham satim upatthapetvé), and he com- 
prchends what he is ‘doing: For example, he knows that he is 
breathing in and breathing out, ctc. In this context, mindfulness 
is ‘awareness’ of what one does. And in the widest sense, it is 
the awareness of the nature of things as they are. He is aware; 
this is suffering; this is the origin of suffering; this is the cessation 
of suffering; and this is the way to the cessation of suffering. 
Therefore one lives independent of and not grasping anything 
in the world (anissito ca viharati na ca kifici loke upddiyati). 
Further it is said that such mindfulness with regard. to one’s body 
when one has full awareness of things, is established to the extent 
necessary for just knowledge and for just mindfulness (Atthi 
kayo’ ti vd pan’assa sati paccupatthita hoti yavad eva fianamattaya 
patissatimattaya....). 


Mindfulness practised in the contemplation of body, feelings, 
mind and mental objects, therefore, kecps: the one who practises 
it, away from getting affected by erroneousiviews about the nature 
of things. And when mindfulness is well cultivated to the extent 
that one is aware of things as they really are, onc is ready and 
fully equipped to be led to the practice of meditation (samadhi) 
which is directly linked up with insight into the truth, the realiz- 
ation of Nibbana. Therefore if one does not have knowledge 
or mindfulness necessary to know things with their true nature, 
he will tend to be led astray by wrong ideas, or he will not compre- 
hend what ‘he does. Thus it is in this sense that the term ‘pamada’ 
is used in the stanza of the Samyutta Nikaya. 


As a summary, the following points can be drawn from the 
above discussions: 
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1. ‘Macchera’ is used as an opposite expression of generosity 
which is manifested in the form of dana. And it pri- 
marily denotes a social evil as is clear from the enumeration 
of five kinds of ‘macchariya’ mentioned in the Anguttara 
Nikaya.t They are: 


Avisa-macchariya (stinginess regarding hospitality), 

kula-macchariya (stinginess regarding family), 

_ JAbha-macchariya (stinginess regarding gains), 

vanna-macchariya (stinginess regarding complexion), 

and, 

5. dhamma-macchariya (stinginess regarding truths: mono- 
poly of learning). Further it is regarded as a vice according 
to Buddhism since it becomes a hindrance to the building 
up of a happy and adequately provided society. In other 
words, ‘pamida’ can be characterised to be insensitiveness 
to the needs of the world. It is‘also a threat to the ex- 
.pressions of kindness, compassion and the like virtues 
which are very often manifested in the form of dana in 
society. 


eee 


‘9, ‘On the other hand, ‘pamada’ connotes ‘indolence’ or ‘sloth’ 
‘resulting from unsteadiness of mind, which is vulnerable 
‘to wrong views about the nature of things. It is, therefore, 
more of psychological nature: the function of mind within 
oneself, Hlowever it does not exclusively mean that ‘pamada’ 
bears no socially significant factors within itself as we have 
seen above. 


The Buddha’s attitude towards the concept of dana is two- 
fold; socio-economic and religious. Before coming to the ‘reli- 
gious aspects of dina, we will further explore socially and economi- 
cally significant factors attached to the concept of dina. 


The Buddha was fully aware that social crimes and delinquencies 
would come into being due to economic instability or backward- 
ness. Hence it is reported that due to poverty men_ started 
stealing and subsequently various vices appeared.2. Further 


1 A. IV. p. 459; ef. D. IIL. p. 234. 
2 D. IU pp. 58-79 (Cakkavatti-sihanada Suttanta). 
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the importance of wealth insocial gradation and in the enjoyment 
of social previleges is recognized in Buddhism when it is said that 
if a brahmin, noble, merchant or a worker were to thrive, he 
could have as his obedient servant a brahmin, merchant, worker 
or a noble? 


Under these circumstances, the Buddha,-as-the other religionists 
did so, extolled the virtue of sharing (samvibhaga). The Buddha 
seems to think that economic upliftment contributes to the creation 
of a crime-free society to a great extent. 


Family institution in ancient India, which was basically the 
extended family, on the other hand, seems to have carried a great 
weight. This can be seen from the instances in which the Buddha 
enjoined the followers to honour and look after their parents 
first.2 In another instance, it is said that downfall comes upon him 
who does not support the aged parents.? This repeated ad- 
monition may suggest that there was moral degeneration regarding 
the support and looking after of the parents. The same ideology 
is applied to the nation. The Buddha regards a nation as a 
massive family unit. A good king as the head of a nation is, 
therefore, very often described to show fatherly love and care 
for the people. Even with regard to the concept of dana, the 
same way of thinking is reflected everywhere. Hence, wealth 
as shown before, is primarily utilized for the good causes within 
the family. And the family in a broad sense includes not only 
those who are alive, but also those who are dead and gone. There- 
fore an offering to the departed (peta) is regarded as one of the 
five recommended duties of a son of the householder. Again 
it is said that dana given in the name of the dead blood-relatives 
will be benefitted by those blood-relatives born in the region 
of the departed (peta). The Buddha further answers a question 


I M. IL. pp. 83-90 (Madhura Sutta) 

2 Such examples are: plenty in Buddhism. The Sigalovada-suttanta, for ex- 
ample, assigns the first quarter, namely East, to the parents. This is a clear 

indication that the parents are given the most important place in the 

family institution in ancient India as T. W. and GC. A. F. Rhys Davids re- 

cognise symbolism chosen deliberately (Dialogues of the Buddha, part iii. 
p. 180 f. n. 4). ° 


3 Sn. 98. 
4D. IIL. p. 189; Petinam kalakatanam dakkhinam anuppadassimi. 
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in the same Sutta as to who benefits the dina given in their name 
if there are no blood-relatives born in the Peta world. Then 
the Buddha replies that it is impossible that the Peta world is 
empty for so long a time of blood-relatives.1 He also says that 
he who offers to the dead and gone is not without reward (api ca 
brahmana dayako pi anipphalo ti).* 


However, Buddhism does not stop only at this juncture, for 
the Buddha’s entire teachings are for the benefit and welfare 
of the many (bahujanahitéya bahujanasukhaya). Even the 
concept of dina in which kindness, compassion, love, and similar 
hunan virtues found expression goes beyond the family circle 
and finds its universality in society. Its philosophical principle, 
as is well known, lics in the fact that such love and compassion 
have to be extended to all living beings. This is the result of the 
recognition of dearness of life to each and everybody. The 
Dhammapada says: ‘All men tremble at being beaten; all men 
love life. Likening others to oneself one should neither strike 
nor cause to strike (Sabbe tasanti dandassa sabbesam jivitam 
piyam, attanam upamam katvé na haneyya na ghataye).3 


‘Therefore the Buddha’s admonition on giving (dana) serves two 
purposes: social and religious. The Buddha clearly demon- 
strates that social crimes and delinquencies can be reduced to 
a great extent by providing economic security, in other words, 
by eradicating poverty as is seen in the Cakkavatti-Sihanada 
Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya.4 Eradication of poverty can generally 
be achieved by two methods. One is that the poor are expected 
to toil by themselves, wherein comes the importance of the virtue 
of diligence (appamida) which is, as shown before, fully extolled 
and commended in Buddhism. The other is that the rich or 
those who can afford are expected to give opportunitics to the 
destitute to rise up in life by giving away. It is in this context 
that the Buddha endorses the virtue of dana specially given to 
the needy. Hence it is said: ‘By lawfully gathered wealth with 
efforts, he entertains rightly the needy beings with food and 


1 A. V. pp. 269-273. 

2 Ibid. p. 271. 

3 Dhp. 130; cf. Ibid, 129, 131, 132, ete. 
4 D. III. pp. 58-79. 
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drink’? (Dhammena samharitvina utthanadhigatam dhanam, 
tappeti annapinena sammi satte vanibbake ti).) King Maha- 
vijita is reported to be a believer and gencrous, a lord of gift, 
keeping the house open, providing a well for recluses and brahmins, 
the poor and wayfarers, beggars and those who ask for it, and 
a doer of good deeds (saddho dayako dina-pati andvata-dvaro 
samana-brahmana -kapaniddhika-vanibbaka-yacakinam opana- 
bhiito pufifiani karoti).2 Further it is said: ‘We satisfy with food 
and drink the recluses, brahmins, wayfarers, beggars, those who 
ask, and the needy’ (Samane mayam brihmane addhike ca 
vanibbake yacanake dalidde annena pinen’ abhitappayama).$ 
The Sadhina-jitaka (No. 494) mentions: ‘I will do much good to 
men by giving, following spiritual calmness, controlling and self- 
taming’ (So’ham gantvé manussesu kihimi kusalam bahum 
danena samacariy’ya samyamena damena ca).4 And the stock 
phrase; ‘samana-brahmana-kapaniddhika-vanibbaka-yicakinam: 
danam datva ww. 5 very often occurs in the Nikayas. As 
an expansion of the idea of the economic security in society, many 
cases of providing dana on a grand scale are also reported specially 
in the Jatakas.® 


On the other hand, the idea of giving not only by the rich 
but also by the poor is extolled, perhaps as a social obligation 
in order not to create any discrimination among the people, 
and also with the idea of not giving the impression that the poor 
could be exempted from the categories of people who had an 
obligation of giving away because they appeared to the eyes 
of the world to be in a position to fulfil this social obligation. For 
we can quite rightly surmise that the act of giving away by the 
time of the rise of Buddhism would have gained the position of 
a social obligation or duty, which was a litthe more than what 
can be termed as a virtue since the virtue of giving away and 
sharing had been there even prior to the rise of Buddhism. ‘To 
support the above conjecture, one of the Jatakas gives an idea 
as to how the people thought about ‘giving’. It is said: ‘I do 


1 Itiv. 75 G. 

2 D.I.p. 137. 

3 J. IV. p.53G. 

4 Ibid. p. 358 G. 

5 D.III. p. 76; If. p. 354; I. p. 137; J. II. p. 470; ete. 

6 See J. IL. p. 367; III. p. 129; p. 301; IV. p. 15, pp. 62-63, p. 176; V. p. 383; etc. 
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not give gifts for my glory; nor sons do I wish,. nor wealth, or 
kingdom. (I give gifts because) It is the good old way of righteous men : 
My mindis pleased with giving’ (Na v’dham etam yasasa dadami, 
na puttam icche na dhanam na rattham, sata% ca dhammo cartto 
purdno, icc-eva dine ramate mano mamanti).?- Therefore everyone 
has to give: ‘From little one should give little, from moderate 
means likewise. From much give much;, giving nought does 
not arise’ (Appamha appakam dajjé, anumajjhato majjhakam 
bahumha bahukam dajji, adinam na upapajjati).? 


When the Buddha constantly extols the virtue: of giving and 
tells the followers that due reward can be expected therefrom, 
specially the poor or those who cannot afford to keep aside even 
a small amount of food or drink for dana naturally, become agit- 
ated and worried about happiness in this life and in the next. 
They also become pessimistic about the improvement in life and 
may curse themselves thinking that they are in that position simply 
because they did not perform any so-called meritorious deedsin the 
past, nor can they afford to give gifts in this life due to their poverty, 
and there would be no way of getting out of their miserable con- 
ditions. It is, therefore, in the name ‘of humanitarianism that 
the Buddha came forward to give specially to the poor the hope 
for liberation from their miserable state through. the practice 
of giving (dana), He encouraged even a small amount of 
dina. Hence it is said: “He lives righteously, though he lives by 
scraps gleaned here and there, maintaining a wife, yet from his 
scanty store, he finds gifts to give. Of thousand donors, hundred 
thousand gifts, even onc is not equal in value to his mite’ (Dham- 
mafi care yo samucchakafi care, darafi ca posam dadam: ap- 
pakasmim, satam sahassinam sahassayaginam, ‘kalam pi nég- 
ghanti tathavidhassa te ti).2 Comparing with those having no 
wish to give though rich, it is said; ‘Some. bestow gifts from their 
scanty means. Some, though having in plenty, have no wish 
to give. The gifts made from a scanty source equals the gifts 
of thousand pieces’ (Appasmcke pavecchanti, bahun eke na 
dicchare. Appasma dakkhina dinnd sahassena samam mita ti).* 


1 J. IV. p. 406 G. 
2 J. V. p. 387 G. 

3 S.1.p.19G —J. IV. p. 66 G. 
45.1. p.20G—J.1V. p. 656. 
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Further it is said; ‘Even if one gives a little, believing, by that he 
will receive happiness in the other world’ (Appam pi ce saddahano 
dadati, ten’eva so hoti sukhi parattha).} 


However there seems to arise a doubt specially on the part 
of the wealthy that if a small quantity of dina is as beneficial 
and fruitful as a large quantity or choice dina, the rich may as 
well give a littl—This point will be discussed later in detail. 
‘The Buddha seems to be fully aware that such a question or doubt 
as is mentioned above may arise. Hence certain conditions are 
attached to the above statements: Firstly, dina though small in 
quantity, is to be offered by a righteous man (dhammaii care) 
or men through faith (dadanti saddhaya),? then such dana is 
better than the dana offered by a person who has no wish to give 
(bahun eke na dicchare) or by a person of evil conduct. There- 
fore it is said: “Some do live in evil ways oppressing and slaying, 
then causing to grieve, and give cruel sour-faced gifts. Such 
gifts are less than any given with impartiality’ (Dadanti h’eke 
visame nivitthd, jhatva vadhitva atha socayitva, sai dakkhina 
assumukhd sadandi, samena dinnassa na aggham eti).3 This is 
the second condition. 


From the above quotations, we notice that the importance 
is attached not to the amount of dana, but to the frame of mind 
of the giver. And it is quite understandable that righteousness 
should pervade the entire human personality whereas dina is to 
be taken as one of such virtuous actions springing out of one’s 
righteous personality. It is said: ‘As the stainless on her sky- 
bound course, the moon outshines in splendour all the stars’ 
array, just so the virtuous, believing man, outshines the mean 
in the world in charity’ (Yatha pi cando vimalo gaccham 4ikasa- 
dhituya sabbe tiragane loke abhaya atirocati, tath’eva silasam- 
panno saddho purisapuggalo sabbe maccharino loke cagena atiro- 
cati)* Further the Buddha tells a brahmin Janussoni that if a 


1 J. Wl. p. 472 G. 
2 §.1. p. 32 G, p. 57 G, p. 58 G, p. 59 G; ete. 


3 J. IV. p. 67 G; cf. S. I. p. 19 G. (Almost the same g&tha occurs here). 
4 A. III. p. 34G. 
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person who is a giver of anna (food), pana (drink), vattha (clothes) 
etc., but who does not observe moral goodness, he will be reborn 
among elephants, horses, cattles, etc. However he gains food 
and drink as far as he is a giver of those things to recluses and 
brahmins. And according to the Sutta, it is shown that to be 
born a human being, one has to be not only a giver to recluses 
and brahmins, but also virtuous observing five precepts.’ In 
this Sutta, sila (virtue) is given a more important place than dana. 
And it seems that if a person is virtuous, he is invariably a giver 
of gifts according to Buddhism, for giving itself is regarded as a 
virtue socially and religiously. And this is the reason why 
stinginess (macchera) and indolence (pamida) are regarded 
as vices through which one does not give. Further the importance 
of righteousness is well expressed in comparison with dana as 
follows: ‘Giving through faith is praised in many ways. Yet 
the path to Dhamma is higher’ (saddhahidanam bahudha pasat- 
tham, dana ca kho dhammapadam va seyyo).” 


1 A. V. pp. 271-273. 
25.1. p. 22 G. ef. J. IIL. p. 472 G: Addha hi dinam bahudh4 pasattham diné 


ca kho dhammapadam va seyyo. 
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CHAPTER II 


WAYS, MOTIVES, INCENTIVES AND REWARDS OF 
GIVING 


In the previous chapter, we examined mainly the social impli- 
cations of the concept of dina and its practice in society, and 
arrived at the conclusion that universal kindness, compassion, 
love, friendship, sympathy and similar human qualities found 
expression in the practice of dana. And it resulted in the creation 
of a harmonious, friendly and contended society. On the other 
hand, the practice of dana was encouraged and commended 
since it held a key factor to uplift economic stability and security 
through which, the Buddha thought, a crime-free society could 
be attained. Thus the practice of dina played the role of a 
lubricant in society. 


The Buddha was fully aware that social phenomena manifested 
in various forms were the outcomes of one’s personality. Puri- 
fication of the individual purifies society, and vice-versa. Thus 
the individual and the society are inseparable. However in the 
ultimate sense, the Buddha recognises that by oneself is oné purified, 
and no onc purifies another.t Buddhism is a way of life. The 
attainment of Nibbana as the ultimate goal in Buddhism is to 
be aimed at through the cultivation of friendliness (metta), com- 
passion (karuna) and similar virtues which directly involve objects 
to pass onto. Such objects are fellowmen and all that has a life, 
and the practice of friendliness, compassion, etc., should be executed 
in society.2 Hence the importance of social life is recognized. 
When one’s social life is well recognized, his participation and 


1 Dhp. 165. 

2 Maha-rihutovida Sutta makes a reference to the effect that development 
(bhivana) that is friendliness (mett&) be developed, so that malevolence 
(byipada) is got rid of. In the same way, by development that is compassion 
(karuid), injury (vihesi) is got rid of. (Mcttam Rahula bhivanam bhavchi 
mettam hi te Rihula bhiévanam bhavayato yo byaépaido so pahiyissati. 
Karunam Rahula bhévanam bhavehi, karunam hi te Réhula bhivanam 
bhavayato y& vihes& si pahiyissati ...... ) M.L. p. 424. 
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contribution in society become meaningful and great if only he 
follows the norms acceptable to that society; it, of course, does 
not mean that the Buddha founded his entire cthical teachings 
only by taking samples from the then existing society. The Buddha’s 
attitude was to accept what was good and to reject what was bad 
according to his teachings. It is said: ‘Follow the law of virtue, 
do not follow the law of sin’ (dhammafi care sucaritam, na nam 
duccaritafi care)! Thus righteousness has to be the foundation 
for all good deeds. It is through righteousness that even dana 
has to be practised.* Therefore the ways offerings have to be made 
and the motives of giving will be discussed below. 


Religiously speaking, it is the practice of dina which lessens 
the degree of the idea of possession, greed and attachment which 
fasten a man upon endless samsaric existence. Hence the Buddha 
admonishes to overcome stinginess by giving (jine kadariyam 
dinena). According to Buddhism, intention or volition (cetana) 
plays a great role in ethics. Hence the state of mind even in the 
practice of dana became a subject-matter for discussions from 
early times. It is said ‘Destroying the taint of stinginess with the 
pure mind’ (vineyya maccheramalam vippasannena cetasa).4 
Further the purification of mind is encouraged in all ways (sabbattha 
vippasidehi cittam).5 So the giver should be pure in mind. 
Faith also has tobe present whenone gives. It is said: “Those 
who give it (gift) with faith and pure mind............ (ye nam dadanti 
saddhaya vippasannena cctasia....).6 On the other hand, it is said 
that he gives with joy (dadam cittam pasideyyam).’ Further, 


1 Dhp. 169. 

2 CES. 1. p. 19 G; Here it is said: ‘Some give with inconsistent ways of conduct. 
First smiting, murdering, then comfort giving. Those offerings (besmirched 
by) tears and blow have not the value of the righteous gift’ (dadanti eke visame 
nivittha, chetva vadhitva atha socayitva, sé dakkhind assumukha sadanda 
samena dinnassa na aggham eti). 

3 Dhp. 223. 

4 Itiv. 26 G. 

5 Sn. 506. 

6 S. I. p. 59 G; sce also ibid. p. 32 G; p. 57 G; p. 58 G,; etc. 

7 J. 1V. p. 241 G. 
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‘the giver is content before giving, pleasing the mind while giving 
and is glad after giving’ (pubb’eva dana sumano, dadam cittam 
pasadaye, datvé attamano hoti).? 


In relation to the recipient, it is said that dina should be given 
with thoroughness, with one’s own hands, with duc thoughts 
and should not be given as if one were discarding something 
(sakkaccam danam detha, sahattha danam detha, cittikatam 
dinam detha, anapaviddham danam detha).2? Moreover food 
should be given with respect at porper times (kilena sakkaccam 
daditi bhojanam).? The observance of the five precepts as a basis 
in relation to giving is mentioned. It is said that there are five 
gifts, great gifts, supreme, long standing, known by tradition, 
ancient, unmixed, now or in the past; they are not mixed, nor 
will they become mixed, and they are not despised by recluses, 
brahmins or the wise.4 It continues to say that a noble disciple 
(ariyasivaka) observes the five precepts; (here they are taken 
one by one, thus five gifts in number), and gives to numerous beings 
(aparimandnam sattanam) without fear (abhayam deti) without 
hatred (averam deti) and without ill-will (avyapajjham dett) 
In so doing, he becomes a partaker in immeasurable fearlessness, 
amity and good-will (aparimanassa abhayassa averassa avya- 
pajjhassa bhagi hoti).® 


At a somewhat later stage, perhaps when the Sangha was well 
established and the Buddhist colouring and flavour started per- 
meating the Buddhist teachings, the Buddha is reported to have 
said that an offering with six characteristics (chalanga-samanna- 
gati-dakkhin&) brings the best results. And these six characte- 
istics of an offering are classified from two stand-points; One is 
from the point of view of the giver as follows: The giver should 
be delighted; (1) before giving; (2) while giving; and (3) after 


1 A. IIL p. 337 G. cf. D. I. p. 138: Here the Purohita advises king Mahiavijita 
not to have repentance (vippatisiira) before, while and after making a great 
sacrifice. Also cf. J. III. p. 300 G; IV. p. 53 G; etc. 

2 D. IIL. p. 357. 

3 ALI. p. 646. 

4A. IV. p. 246; Pajic’ imani bhikkhave danaini mahidinani aggafiiant 
rattafifidni vamsaiifiani poranani asankinnani asankinnapubbéni na sanki- 
yanti na sanki yissanti appatikutthini samayehi brahmatehi vififiihi. 

5 Ibid. p. 246. 
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giving (pubb’eva dani sumano hoti, dadam cittam pasadeti, 
datva attamano hoti). The other from the point of view of the 
recipient: The recipient should be; (1). free from passion, 
or has entered upon the removal of passion; (2) free from hatred, 
or has entered upon the removal of hatred; and (3) free from 
delusion, or has entered upon the removal of delusion (vitaraga 
vi honti ragavinaydya va patipanna, vitadosié vi honti dosa- 
vinayaya va patipanni, vitamoha va honti mohavinayaéya va 


patipanna).? 


The ways dina has to be made are classified under the heading 
of ‘dana of a good man’ (sappurisadina). In one instance, 
there are eight items: 1. He gives clean things (sucim deti), 
2. He gives what is delicious (panitam deti), 3. He gives at proper 
times (kalena deti), 4. He gives appropriately (kappiyam deti), 
5. He gives with care (viceyya deti), 6. He gives repeatedly 
(abhinham deti), 7. He gives with joy (dadam cittam pasadeti), 
and 8. He is glad after giving (datva attamano hoti).? This 
classification seems to be based on the items of dina and how 


they are given. 


In another context, ‘sappurisadina’ is described consisting 
of the following items: 1. he gives with resepct (to the recipient) 
(sakkaccam deti), 2. he gives with due thoughts (cittikatva deti), 
3. he gives with his own hands (sahattha deti), 4. he gives what 
is not discarded (anapaviddham deti), and 5. he gives holding 
the view as to the future (igamanaditthiko deti).? The opposites 
of the above are regarded as ‘gifts of a bad man’ (asappurisa 
dina)! The last item in the list mentioned above is interesting 
since it insinuates that dana is for the future benefits. In the 
ultimate sense, expectation in any form is a kind of attachment 
in Buddhism. Good results are yielded not because one expects 
them, but because certain actions invariably bring forth them so 
lar as ‘intention’ is wholesome. But if expectation predominates 


1 A. IIL. pp. 336-337. 

2 A. IV. p. 244. 

3 A. IIL. p. 172; cf. M. II. p. 24: Here ‘sappurisadina’ is explained thus; 
Sappuriso sakkaccadanam deti cittikatva dinam deti, parisuddham dinam 
deti, igamanaditthiko dinam dett. 

4 Ibid. p. 17). 
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an action, the purpose of fulfilling that action is defeated if that 
action be called a good one since intention or volition (cetanad) 
tends to be of a selfish nature. However as shall be discussued 
later in detail when we discuss the kinds of reward one can expect 
out of giving, this kind of expectation is inevitable since the teachings 
on dana are mainly meant for the lay-disciples who were used to 
certain ways of thinking which were very often influenced by the 
social norms. It scems, therefore, that the Buddha also followed 
the then existing idea that one could be born in a heavenly state 
by practising dana,! provided that such a thought did not become 
a hindrance to the betterment of the society and one’s final emanci- 
pation as well. This may be the reason why the Buddha acknow- 
ledges the gifts given by a person holding the view as to the future 
as one of the good man’s gifts (sappurisadina). Morcover the 
relationship between dana and rebirth in heaven (sagga) teaches 
right understanding of the relationship between cause and effect. 
On the other hand, it becomes an incentive for people to give 
more, which is further strengthened by inculcating in the minds 
of common-folk the idea that a stingy man is destined to be reborn 
in hell.# It appears that the items mentioned in the above list 
are classified according to the attitude of the giver. 


Yet in another instance, ‘sappurisadina’ is explained thus: 
One gives gifts, 1. through faith (saddhaya danam deti),- 2. with 
respect (sakkaccam dinam deti), 3. at porper times (kalena 
danam deti), 4. with unconstrained mind (anuggahitacitto danam 
deti), and 5. without hurting oneself or others (attanaii ca paraii 
ca anupahacca danam deti).? According to the Commnentary, 
‘saddhaya’ here means believing in the offering and the fruit 
therefrom (saddhiaya ti danaii ca dinaphalafi ca saddahitva),* 


1 Rebirth in heaven which is thought to be located upwards is seen at Brhad 
Up. V. 10; Chand. Up. IV. 15.5; etc. See also M.I p. 38 in which is re- 
ported that ascetic Seniya was practising a canine practice (Kukkuravatika) 
with the idea of becoming a deva or a lesser deva. ‘Thus the idea of rebirth 
in heaven or as a deva was prevalent before and during the time of the Buddha 

2 See J. III. p. 299; So yavajivam dinidisu puiifiesu ckam pi akatva kalakato 
Roruva-niraye nibbatti. 

3 A. TIT. p. 172. 

4 A. ALI, p. 291. 
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Regarding the attitude of the giver, it is conspicuous that the 
giver shlould provide dana with respect for the. recipient. “This 
may have been a reflection of the fact that the practice of'dend 
was utilized to soothe frictions in society. Further i was, a-concrete 
expression of friendliness. Therefore an emphasis ‘laid on this 
point is to show duc consideration for the recipient. 


grounds for giving are discussed and classified 
into some categories. In one place, they are classified into eight 
(attha-dana-vatthiini) as follows: One gives gifts, 1. throug 
impulse (chand& dinam deti), 2. through hatred or ill-will (dosi 
danam deti), 3. through delusion or misapprehension mong 
danam deti), 4. through fear (bhaya dinam deti); one gives 
thinking, 5. “That was given and done previously by my ancestors. 
I will not allow the ancient family tradition to fall into disuse’ 
(dinnapubbam katapubbam pitupitamahehi, na arahami poranaly 
kulavamsam hapetum ti dinam deti), 6. ‘Having given this 
gift, after death T will be reborn in the blissful heavenly world 
(imaham dinam datva kayassa bhed& parammarana sugating 
saggam lokam upapajjissami ti dinam deti),. 7 “When I give this 
gifts, my mind is pleased, joy and gladness are obtained’ (imam 
me dinam dadato cittam pasidati, attamanata somanassam 
upajayati ti danam deti), and 8. One gives gifts to adorn and 
enrich the mind (cittalankara-cittaparikkharattham dinam deti).! 


Motives or 


In another instance, the eight ways of giving are listed differently; 
One gives, 1. of one’s accord (asajja danam deti), 2 througy 
fear (bhaya dinam deti), 3. thinking ‘He gave to me’ ( adasi a 
ti dinam deti), 4. thinking, ‘He will give to me (‘dassati me ti 
danam deti), 5. because it is good to give (‘sihu danam’ ti danam 
deti), 6. thinking, ‘I cook food, they do not. Because I am 
s not proper not to give to those who do not cook 
(‘aham pacimi, imena pacanti, na arahami pacanto apacantanam 
adatun’ ti dinam deti), 7. thinking, ‘From this alms-giving of mine, 
a fair report will be spread abroad’ (‘imam me d&énam dadato 


cooking, it i 


1 A. IV. pp. 236-237; cf. A. IV. pp- 61-62. 
It is interesting to note here that the first four motives mentioned in the lis 


are regarded as the sources or motives of evil actions at D. IIE. p. 182. 
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kalyéno kittisaddo abbhuggacchati’ ti danam deti), and 8. to 
enrich and adorn the mind (cittélankara cittaparikkharatthan 
ti danam deti).1 


According to what is emphasized regarding the attitude of the 
giver, we have seen that the Buddha clearly puts an emphasis 
on the fact that giving is a source of joy (dadam cittam pasadeti).? 
And it seems that this psychological attitude of the giver is very 
much apprepriated in Buddhism. In passing, the motives like 
‘It is good to give’, and ‘One gives thinking, ‘‘I cook food, they 
do not. Because I am cooking, it is not proper not to give 
those who do not cook’’, etc. are a clear indication of the fact 
that the practice of dina was a socially binding factor to fill the 
cleavage between haves and have-nots. However according 
to the two lists given above, we notice that dana offered to enrich 
and adorn the mind is regarded as the best motive of giving, 
while the motive that giving is a source of joy has receded a step 
backward. It seems, therefore, that the motive of giving to 
enrich and adorn the mind was a new development. — This 
point shall be discussed in detail later. 


It is apparent that Buddhism does not deny any form of giving 
so far as things given as gifts are obtained righteously. Or, perhaps, 
Buddhism recognizes the power of dana outright. For example, 
we have an instance in the Payasi Suttanta in which it is said that 
Payasi was reborn after death among the devas of the Catum- 
mahirijika, although he gave gifts without thoroughness, not 
with his own hands, without due thoughts and as something 
discarded. But regarding the above story, another point has 
to be taken into consideration: It is said that Paydasi instituted 
gifts to ‘recluses and bramihns, the poor, wayfarers, beggars and 
those who asked for them (gifts), (samaya-briahmana-kapanid- 
dhika-vanibbaka-yacakanam).4 Thus the recipients played a 
great role regarding the results of his dina. 


However we may get an impression that the gift itself does 
not carry the notion of good or bad. Goodness or badness of 
the gift, if at all, should be judged and decided upon from the 
1 A. IV. p. 236 — D. UI. p. 258, 

2 Sce supra. p. 21 ff. 


3 This attitude of giving is regarded as ‘asappurisadana’ at A. III. p. 171. 
4D, IL. p. 354. 
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way it is obtained and given by an individual. In other words, 
giving itself is neutral as far as the results of it are concerned. 
The results of a gift depend on the process or the state of mind 
that leads one to give a gift, and at later stages, it seems the role 
played by the recipient with regard to the most fruitful dana 
became prominent. For instance, it is said that the Buddhist 
Sangha is the best field of merit (Safgham puitakkhettam 
anuttaram). But the act of giving, not the gift itself, should be 
considered when deciding the results of it. It is also true that the 
results of dina depend on the items given as dana. For example, 
if one gives materially good daya, he in return gets good results. 
However the results of such a dana, as shall be discussed later, 
are only concerned with the kind and amount corresponding 
to the things given as dina. To cite an example, it is said that 
if a person who is a giver of food, drink, clothes, etc., but who does 
not observe moral goodness he will be reborn among elephants, 
horses, cattle, etc.. But he will get food and drink as far as he 
is a giver of those things to recluses and brahmins.? 


Then what kinds of rewards in return can one expect from 
giving? What sorts of benefits are the giver entitled to? 


Rewards gained by giving gifts had been one of the central 
subject-matters in respect of the virtue of dana from the earliest 
times of the Buddha’s dispensation. It must have been so since 
the Buddha clearly recognized the law of ‘Efficacy of Action’ 
(kiriya-vida). As a matter of fact, this is the principal tenet 
that made the religious life fruitful and worth striving. 


During the time of the Buddha, there were some heretics who 
denied the efficacy of giving (dina). For example, Ajita Kesa- 
kambali is reported to have made the following statement: “There 
is no such thing, O king, as alms or sacrifice or offering. ‘There 
is neither fruit nor result of good and bad deeds! (N’atthi maharaja 
dinnam n’atthi yittham n’atthi hutam, n’atthi sukatadukka 
tinam kammanam phalam vipako).2 And Ajita Kesakambali’s 
doctrine is known as the ‘theory of annihilation’ (uccheda-vida) .* 


1 A.V. pp. 271-273. 
2-D. 1. p. 55. cf. M.I. p. 515. 
3D. I. p. 55. 
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Piirana Kassapa, another senior contemporary of the Buddha, 
is said to have held a view as follows: ‘In giving, in self-mastery, 
in control of the senses, in speaking the truth, there is neither 
merit nor increase of merit? (Danena damena samyamena sacca- 
vajjena n’atthi pufifiam n’atthi puiifiassa agamo). And his 
doctrine is described as the ‘theory of non-action’ (akiriya-vada).* 


On the other hand, the Buddha’s position is clearly demon- 
strated as ‘the believer in kamma and the beliver in action’ 
(Samano khalu Gotamo kamma-vidi kiriya-vad............. ).2 In 
general, the Buddha’s attitude to the then prevailing numerous 
theories is summarised in the Sutta-nipita thus: ‘when a 
debate has arisen, the sage does not enter it’ (vidal ca jitam 
muni no upeti)? His concern was not so much to argue 
with others but to preach his own doctrines.4| However there 
are some instances in the Nikayas where the Buddha uses rational 
arguments for certain philosophical matters. Here it will suffice 
for the present purpose if we examine the Buddha’s attitude to 
‘Rebirth or Survival’ and ‘Efficacy of action’. The Apannaka 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya says that there are two groups 
of recluses and brahmins whose opinions are in direct opposition 
to each other. One group says that there is no result of gift, 
nor of offering, nor of sacrifice; there is no fruit or ripening of 
deeds well done or ill done; there is not this world, nor a world 
beyond; etc. (teevam Shamsu: N’atthi dinnam n’atthi yittham n’ 
atthi hutam, n’atthi sukatadukkatanam kamminam phalam vipako, 
n’atthi ayam loko n’atthi paro loko........ )8 And the Buddha 
applies logical arguments and says that if a person upholds the 
views as mentioned above, and there is no next world, then he 
will be safe (sace kho n’atthi paro loko, evam ayam bhavam 
purisa-puggalo kayassa bhed& sotthim attinam karissati), but 
if there is a world beyond, he would suffer (sace kho atthi paro 
loko evam ayam bhavam purisapuggalo kayassa bhed& param 
marana apayam duggatim vinipatam nirayam upapajjissati) .° 


1 D.I.p.53. 

2 Ibid. p. 115. 

3 Sn. 780. 

4 See. K. N. Jayatilleke: Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, p. 407 (v. 688). 
Delhi, 1980. 

5 M.I. p. 401. 

6 Ibid. p. 403. 
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Also he will be branded in this life as an immoral person and 
disbeliever (ditthe va dhamme vifiiinam garayho: dussilo purisa- 
puggalo micchaditthi natthikavado ti). Then he. will be losing 
in two ways if there is a world beyond (sace kho. atth’eva paro 
loko evam imassa bhoto purisapuggalassa ubhayattha kaliggaho). 


On the other hand, if a person believes in the result of gifts, etc., 
not only he will be praised in this world as a virtuous person and 
believer, but also he will gain a blissful state after death if there 
is a world beyond (atha ca pan’yam bhavam purisapuggalo 
ditthe va dhamme viiifiinam pasamso; silava purisapuggalo 
sammaditthi atthikavido ti. Sace kho atth’ eva paro loko 
evam imassa bhoto purisapuggalassa ubhayattha kataggaho; 
yaii ca ditthe va dhamme viiifiinam pasamso, yaii ca kayassa 
bhed& param marané sugatim saggam lokam upapajjissati).? The 
same arguments are applied to the ‘Efficacy of Action’. 
What is important in this Suttais that the Buddha adopts rational 
arguments to show that it is better and advantageous for a person 
to believe in ‘life after death’, ‘result of gifts’, ‘efficacy of action’, 
etc., for it is not only conducive to the betterment in this life itself, 
but also good consequences will follow him even after death. 
Thus when the efficacy of action is fully endorsed, it is inevitable 
that the Buddha had to talk about the resulis of giving (dana). 
Hence the rewards or results of dana are discussed very often in 
the Nikaiyas. The Buddha says: ‘Indeed, the miserly persons 
do not go to the world of gods. Fools, indeed, do not praise 
giving. But the wise man, rejoicing in charity, becomes happy 
in the other world on that account’ (Na ve kadariya devalokam 
vajanti, bile have nappasamsanti danam, dhiro ca danam 
anumodamino, ten’eva so hoti sukhi parattha).4 That dana 
was conducive to rebirth in a heavenly world was preached by 
the Buddha from very early times. And such a heavenly state 
is described in Buddhism either by ‘sagga’ or by ‘devaloka’. It is 
said that the givers go to heaven (saggam gacchanti dayaka);° 
‘The givers (lords of gifts) give again and again, they having 


1 Ibid. p. 403. 
2 Ibid. p. 404. 
3 Ibid. p. 405 ff. 
4 Dhp. 177; cf.&. I. p. 20 G. 
5 Itiv. 26 G. 
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given repeatedly rise up in a heavenly place’ (punappunam 
danapati dadanti, punappunam danapati daditva, punappunam 
saggam upeti thanam).! It is also said: ‘The wise who gives of 
his best, calmed in the best Dhamma. He rejoices the best gain 
as a deva or a human’ (Aggassa data medhavi aggadhammasa- 
mihito devabhiito manusso va aggappatto pamodati ti).? Further 
it is said; ‘Faith, modesty and wholesome gifts; these are the 
things good men pursue. This they say, is the way to heaven, 
by that, one goes to a heavenly world’ (Saddha hiriyam kusalaii 
ca danam dhammii ete sappurisanuyata; Etam hi maggam diviyam 
vadanti. Etena hi gacchati devalokan ti).3 


From the above quotations, we notice that the terms ‘sagga’ 
and ‘devaloka’ are used in singular. Commenting on the signi- 
ficance of this feature, Prof. H. Nakamura says that in early Bud- 
dhism (specially in gatha) the notion of ‘heaven’ (sagga) is always 
presented in singular, and is never divided into many sections. 
This fact corresponds to the notion of heaven depicted in the 
Asokan edicts. He further remarks that in early Buddhist philo- 
sophy ‘heavenly world’ would not. have been considered as dia- 
metrically opposed to or parallel to ‘this world’, situated some- 
where in space. Even if the ordinary lay-disciples had thought 
that way, or the leaders of the Sangha had made the lay-disciples 
think that way, ‘heaven’ as occupying a particular place was 
never thought of in the fundamental teachings. But the ab- 


solute state or realm is represented or expressed by means of 


borrowing the notion of‘heaven’.’ 
* 


The idea of rebirth in heaven was basically preached to the 
lay-disciples at the beginning of the Buddha’s dispensation.* Also 
as mentioned elsewhere, the notion of rebirth in heaven was 
prevalent prior to and during the time of the Buddha.? And 


1S... p. 174 G. 

2 Itiv.90 G = A. TI. p. 35 G == A. III. p. 36 G. 

3 A. IV. p. 236 G. 

4 H. Nakamura; Early Buddhist Thought (Genshi Bukky6 no Shis6) part I p. 385 
Shunjisha, Tokyo, 1974. 

5 Ibid p. 386. 

6 See Ibid. p. 387: Nakarnura says that the Sutta-nipita preaches re-birth iu 
heaven only to the lay-disciples. 

7 See supra p. XXIV. 
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he was well aware that it could be utilized to show that if the 
people followed good morals, they could be reborn in heaven 
as a result of their good behaviour. It was a fine opportunity 
for the Buddha to captivate the minds of the people as it was the 
most coveted wish among the people. The intensity of it can be 
easily observed in the dutics of recluses and brahmins towards 
the laity laid down in the Sigilovida Suttanta where it is said that 
one of the five duties of recluses and brahmins is to reveal to the 
laity the way to heaven (saggassa maggam 4cikkhanti).1_ Further, 
the idea of rebirth in heaven did not affect the teachings of the 
Buddha in any way. On the contrary, it strengthened specially 
the moral teachings of the Buddha. And in its ultimate purpose 
the Buddha tried to lead the people to the right understanding 
of the world by showing the relationship between good morals 
manifested in diina and sila, and rebirth in heaven as a reward. 
This is the result of the Buddha’s concern to show the correct 
theory of ‘causation’ at various levels depending on the ability 
of understanding of the listeners. Commenting on the signi- 
ficance of ‘Anupubbikatha’, Prof. K. Mizuno writes: ‘The 
theorics and methods of practice of the philosophers or religionists 
at the time of the Buddha were mainly based either on the 
denial of ‘‘cause and effect’? or on the wrong premises of caus- 
ation. It is natural that Buddhism called thema wrong view (wrong 
thought). In opposition to this, the three talks, namely, the 
talk on giving, the talk on virtues, and the talk on birth in heaven, 
which the Buddha preached at the beginning in order to lead 
one to the correct teaching, were the theory of results or fruits 
of action based on correct causation of right cause leading to 
right effect’.? 


But it has to be kept in mind that the term ‘sagga’ or 
‘devaloka’ in Buddhism usually denotes ‘the places of devas of the 
sensuous world’ (kamavacara or kimaloka), and beings or devas 
who are suspposed to reside in those abodes (usually six in number 
starting from the Catummaharajika up to the Paranimmita- 
vasavatti) are said to be subject to the laws of the world; 
viz., impermanence (anicca) Unsatisfactoriness (dukkha) and 


1 D. UE. p. 191. 
2 Kégen Mizuno; ‘Daihorin’ vol. 27-10. p. 33: Quoted in ‘Early Buddhism 
and Social Life’ (Shoki Bukkyd to Shakai Seikatsu )by K. Hayashima, p. 699. 
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Non-substance (anatta), in the same way as the human beings, 
though their sensuous pleasures are much higher than ours. 
And on account of their intense sensuous pleasures, it is said that 
they are in a remote position to realise the truth unless they travel 
back to the human state which is considered to be the best state 
to attain the final deliverance from the endless samsaric cycle. 
Thus as scen above, the rcbirth in heaven is not a means to an 
end. To a bhikkhu or any one whose aim is to attain Nibbana 
the rebirth in heaven has to be rejected outright.t However to 
stress the significance of the functions of the idea of rebirth in 
heaven as a reward for performing good morals in relation to 
one’s participation and contribution in society as this was preached 
mostly to the lay-disciples whose immediate concern was to gain 
happiness in this life and in the next, which was what they really 
wanted from a religious life, it can be summarised as follows so 
far as the social, economic and religious significance of rebirth 
in heaven manifested in society is adequately taken into con- 
sideration: Firstly, ‘Rebirth in heaven’ became motivation of 
being virtuous, free from impurities. For example, the Dhamma- 
pada says: ‘Make for yourself an island, strive quickly, be wise. 
When yourimpuritics are purged and youare free fromsin, you will 
reach heaven the land of the noble’ (so karohi dipam attano, 
khippam vayama, pandito bhava niddhantamalo anaigano 
dibbam ariyabhimim ehisi)?. Secondly, it was utilized to give 
an incentive to the people to provide more dana. This aspect 
of rebirth in heaven as a reward for giving is important since 
dana provides to a great extent social and economic security. 
On the other hand, it was a historical necessity for any religion 
which advocated the supremacy of the life of a mendicant to 
emphasise the importance of dana since it was the sole means to 
depend on for their sustenance because they did not engage them- 


1 According to the Majjhima Nikaya, it is said that the aspiration to be reborn 
among devas is regarded as a bondage for a bhikkhu. Cf. the following; 
‘yo so bhikkhave bhikkhu na afviataram devanika’yam panidhaya brahma- 
cariyam carati: imin’ ‘ham silena va vatena vi tapena va brahmacariyena 
vi devo vi bhavissami devaiifiataro va ti, tassa cittam namati dtappiya 
anuyogaya siitacciya padhdnaya, yassa cittam namati ftappiya anuyogiya 
sitacciya padnanaya evam-assiyam paficamo cetaso vinibandho susamuc- 
chinno hoti. M. I. p. 103. 


2 Dhp. 236. 
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selves in any form of production.t Thirdly, it was made use of 
as an introductory discourse to give better understanding of the 
teachings of the Buddha, and this came later on to be incorporated 
into the ‘Gradual talks’ (Anupubbikatha). 


However as time went on, ‘heavenly world’ (devaloka) came 
to be divided into some specific spheres. The Payasi Suttanta 
records that Payisi bestowed gifts without thoroughness (asak- 
kaccam dinam datva), not with his own hands (asahattha danam 
datva), without due thought (acittikatam dinam datvaé), as some- 
thing discarded (apaviddham danam datvay. And when he 
died, he was reborn in the company of the devas of Four Great 
Kings (C&tummahiarajikinam devénam sahavyatam uppajji)- 
On the other hand, the youth Uttara, after giving gifts with 
thoroughness, with his own hands, with due thought and not as some- 
ting discarded, was reborn after his death in the Tavatimsa world 
(sugatim saggam lokam uppajji devinam Tavatimsanam sahavya- 


tam)? 


In the above Suttanta, the importance is attached to the way 
dana is provided. It is also interesting to note that dina offered 
even in the manner as was done by Payisi brings about the result 
of being reborn in the. Cétummahirajika deva world. which is 
the first deva world of the Sensuous sphere (kamavacara) according 
to the Buddhist pantheon of gods. In passing, one sutta in the 
Aiiguttara Nikaya speaks of the five kinds of dana of a bad man 
(asappurisa-dina), according to which gifts are offered as in 
the manner done by Payasi (thus all together four here), and the 
last item is that gilts are offered without holding the view as to 
the future (anigamanaditthiko deti).? ‘Therefore according to 
the above Sutta, the dina offered by Payasi can be said to be those 
of a bad man. But what is interesting to point out here is that 
even if dana is offered in the above manner, the results are high. 
The possible reason which can be ascribed to the case of Payasi 
is that the recipients of the dana offered by Paydsi-seem to have 


1 Rohini remarks: ‘They do not take gold, nor money, nor silver. They live 
the present. Because of that, mendicants are dear to me’ (Na te hirafiiam 
ganhanti na suvannam na rfpiyam, paccuppannena yipenti tena me samana 
piya) Theri-githa 23+. 

2 Dz. 11. p. 356 cf. Vv. story No. 84. 

3 AVIEL p. 171. 
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played an important role to bring about the result of Payasi 
being reborn in the Catummaharajikéa deva world as mentioned 
before.? 


In another instance, it is said that the realm of rebirth de- 
pends on whether the giver thinks of reward or not. A man 
who expects reward from the gifts he made witll be reborn, 
after death, among the devas of the Catummaharajiki world 
(vyayam sapekho dinam deti, patibaddhacitto dinam deti, 
sannidhipekho danam deti, imam pecca paribhuiijissimi ti dinam 
deti. So tam danam datva kayassa bheda parammarana Catum- 
mahirajikinam devianam sahavyatam upapajjati).? On the other 
hand, if a person does not think of reward for his dana (ekacco 
na h’eva kho sipekho dinam deti, na patibaddhacitto danam 
deti, na sannidhipekho danam deti, na ‘imam pecca paribhuii- 
jissam?’ ti dinam deti), or he does not give thinking: ‘It is good 
to give’ (na pi sshu danan ti dinam deti); nor ‘I ought not to 
allow this ancient family custom to go away, etc.’ (na pi ‘dinna- 
pubbam katapubbam pitu-pitamahehi, na arahami poranam 
kulavamsam hapetun’ti dinam deti); nor ‘It is improper not 
to give those who do not cook whereas I cook’ (na pi ‘aham 
pac&mi, ime na pacanti, na arahami pacanto apacantanam danam 
adatun’ ti danam deti) ; nor “Those sages of old had great offerings... 
iss , 50 I make the distribution of alms, (na pi ‘yatha tesam 
pubbakinam isinam tani mahayafifiani ahesum ............ evam me 
ayam danasamvibhago bhavissati’ tidainam deti); nor ‘This gift 
of mine purifies the mind, and joy and gladness arise’ (na pi ‘imam 
me daénam dadato cittam pasidati, attamanatésomanassam upa- 
jayati ’ti dinam deti); bu yet he gives to improve and adorn the 
mind (api ca kho cittilaikiram cittaparikkharattham dinam det), 
then he will be reborn after death among the devas of the Brahma- 
kayik& world (So tam danam datva kayassa bhed& paramma- 
rand Brahmakayikinam devanam sahavyatam upapaijjati).® 
The idea expressed in the Sutta is that if a person gives gifts in 
order to improve and adorn his mind and without any expect- 
ation of reward therefrom, the place of his rebirth after death 
goes up even to the Brahmakayika deva world, whereas a person 


1 Sce. supra. p. 33. : 
2 A. IV. p. 60. 
3 Ibid. pp. 61-62. 
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with such expectation will be reborn only in the world of the 
Caitummaharajiké. In other words, dana offered without any 
expectation of reward therefrom bears much higher and more 
fruitful results than dina offered with any such expectation. 


In another context, one of the suttas in the Anguttara Nikaiya 
speaks of the cight rebirths due to dana (attha-dana-upapattiyo). 
It is said that a man makes a giftof food, drink, clothes, vehicles, 
flowers, scent, oinment, beds, dwelling and lights to a recluse 
or brahmin, and hopes for a return (so yam deti paccasimsati). 
So he thinks: ‘If only I can be reborn among wealthy nobles, 
brahmins and houscholders after death’, then fixing his mind 
on the thought, he will be reborn among the wealthy after death. 
Tm the same way, the giver fixes his mind on the Catummaha- 
rijikii devas, Tavatimsi devas, Yami devas, Tusita devas, Nim- 
mianarati devas, Paranimmitavasavatti devas and the Brahma- 
kayikaé devas. ‘hus he will be reborn among them after death.- 
In this connection, the Buddha’s comments are noteworthy. 
With regard to all the cascs mentioned above except the last 
heavenly world i.c. (the Brahmakayika), the Buddha says that 
the rebirth among those heavenly beings is possible by the vir- 
tuous, not by the vicious, because the mental aspiration of the 
virtuous prospers because of its purity (tafi cakho silavato vadimi, 
no dussilassa. Ijjhati bhikkhave silavato cetopanidhivisuddhatta).? 
On the other hand, the Buddha says regarding the last item (i.e. 
Brahmakayiké devi) that the rebirth in the company of the 
Brahmakayik& devas is possible by the virtuous, free from lust, 
not by the vicious with lust. Because the mental aspiration of the 
virtuous prospers because of its lustless-ness (tafi ca kho silavato 
vadimi, no dussilassa, vitarégassa, no saragassa. ITjjhati bhik- 
khave silavato cetopanidhi vitaragatta).2 Thus we notice that 
the Brahmakayiki deva world can be procured as a possible 
place of rebirth only by those who are not only virtuous, but 
also free from lust. Dana is very often coupled with virtue (sila). And 
when dana is strengthened with sila, the results therefrom are 
much higher. But even then,according to the above Sutta, the 
maximum result that dina cfered by a virtuous person can bring 


1A. IV. pp. 239-241; cf. D. IIL, pp. 258-259. 
2 A. IV. pp. 239-240. 
3 Ibid. p. 241. 
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about is the rebirth among the devas of the Paranimmitavasavatti 
heaven which is the highest realm in the Kamavacara world 
according to the Buddhist cosmology. Then why is there a 
mention of the Brahmakayika world which is the lowest realm 
of the Riipavacara world which is generally thought to be attained, 
along with the Ariipavacara world, by jhana? 


In the above two Suttas, the Brahmakayika deva world 
is mentioned in relation to the dana offered in order to enrich 
and adorn the mind (cittalankaram cittaparikkharattham dinam 
deti)! and the dana offered by the virtuous free from lust (tafi 
ca kho silavato vadimi, ,no dussilassa, vitaragassa no saragassa) 2 
Therefore a clue to solve the above question lies in the interpret- 
ations of the above mentioned quotations. The commentary 
in one place says: ‘giving in order to enrich and adorn the mind 
means to give enriching and adorning the mind for tranquility 
and insight’ (cittalankara-cittaparikkharattham det? ti samatha 
vipassanacittalankaratthafi c’eva parikkharatthanca deti).8 Thus 
it can be said that this kind of giving is a preparatory step for the 
mental development which belongs to meditation or concentration 
(samadhi). On the other hand, the term ‘vitaraga’ in the above 
context is explained in the Commentary thus: ‘of the person free 
from lust means of the person whose lust is suppressed by attain- 
ments, or of the person whose lust is completely cut off by the 
(Noble Eight-fold) path’ (vitarigassa ti maggena va samucchin- 
narfigassa samapattiya va vikkhambhitaragassa).4 And the term 
‘samapatti® here indicates the eight absorptions (jhana) of the 
Fine-material sphere (Riipavacara) and the Immaterial sphere 
(Ariipavacara). In other words, the Brahmakayik&i deva world 
is attainable either by jhana or by following the Noble Eight-fold 
Path. However there seems to arise a question as to the inter- 
pretation of the term ‘raga’ used in ‘vitaraga’ and ‘samucchinna- 
raga’ in the above quotation: in the ultimate sense, all kinds 
of desire (riga), which is a synonym of tanha, can be completely 
eradicated only on attaining arahantship. In other words, the 
term ‘vitariga’ is an epithet for the arahant. On the other 


1 A. IV. p. 62, 
2 Ibid. p. 241. 
3 A. ALIV. p. 123; cf. Ibid. p. 33. 
4 Ibid 126. : 
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hand, the Sutta talks about the rebirth due to dana and the term 
‘vitaraga’ is used to describe a person who attains the world of 
the Brahmakayiké devas. Thus if we interpret ‘vitaraga’ as 
to mean an arahant, then the contradiction that an arahant is 
reborn in the Brahmakayika world is unavoidable. Therefore, 
taking all. the factors into consideration such as the rebirth. in 
the Brahnakiyiki deva world and the idea that ‘anagami’ is a 
person who never takes a rebirth in the Sensuous world (Kamaloka 
or Kamivacara) after his death, etc., it seems appropriate to 
interpret the term ‘raga’ as to mean ‘sensuous craving’ (kama- 
raga). This interpretation is supported at least by the comment- 
ator of the Majjhima Nikiya: .The commentator while com- 
menting on the term ‘vitaraga’ used in the Dakkhina-vibhanga 
Sutta as follows: ‘Yo vitarago vitardgesu dadati, danam dhammena 
laddha supassannacitto, abhisaddhaham kammaphalam uliram, 
tam ve dinam amisadinam vipulam ti brimi’," says that ‘vitaraga’ 
here means an anigimi; ‘vitaragovitaragesu ti ettha vitarago nama 
andgami. Araha’ panaekantavitarago va, tasma arahata arahato din- 
nadanam eva aggo. Kasma. Bhavalayassa bhavapatthanaya abha- 
vato. Nanu ca khinasavo danaphalamna saddahati’.? Here it is 
clearlyshown that ‘vitaréga’ is used as a synonym of ‘anagami’, who 
is said to have detroyed only ‘kama-raga’ as characterised in the 
ten fetters (samyojana). Further the Buddha also makes a similar 
statement to the effect that the giver who offers gifts to enrich 
and adorn the mind will be reborn after death among the devas 
of the Brahmakdyiki world, and when his kammic residuum, 
might, fame and power have been exhausted, he will become an 
anagimi without coming back to the present state (so tam kammam 
khepetvé tam iddhim tam yasam tam adhipateyyam, anagami 
hoti anaganté itthattam).3 It is shown here that such a person 
who gives gifts to enrich and adorn his mind will become an 
anigami. This also suggests that such a person (giver) will 
attain arahantship at the end. 


Although the practice of dana is related in its ultimate sense 
to the attainment of Nibbana, we have seen before that it was 
conceived at the very beginning as a more socially and economi- 


1 M. IIL. p. 257. 
2 M.A.V. p. 77. 
3 A. IV. p. 63. 
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cally important factor to bring about friendly, harmonious and 
contented society. However at this time of the development 
of the concept of dina, it is clearly indicative of the fact that the 
distance between the attainment of Nibbana and the practice 
of dina, which had been remote once, came much closer. This 
new development would perhaps have been to meet the demands 
and situations arisen in the course of timc. Therefore an attempt 
will be made below to see; |. a shift with regard to the emphasis 
on the best motive of giving, and 2. a process which probably 
widened the connotations of the concept of dana. 


As seen in the previous chapter, formerly the best motive of 
giving was that one gave with faith and pure mind (ye nam 
dadanti saddhaya vippasannena cetas&),' or the giver was content 
before and while giving and he was glad after giving (pubb’eva 
dini sumano, dadam cittam pasidayc, datva attamano hoti),? 
or the giver should cleanse the mind in all ways (sabbattha vippa- 
sadehi cittam).3 Thus we notice that one should be pure in mind 
when giving. As a matter of fact, it can be clearly shown that 
the Buddha regarded the kind of motive of giving as mentioned 
above as the best motive when we examine the Migha Sutta of 
the Sutta-nip&ta in which Magha is advised by the Buddha to 
cleanse the mind in all its ways and the Buddha finally says that 
offering endowed with the three-fold offering made to the gift- 
worthy men will help the giver to rise up in the world of Brahma 
(yo yajati tividham yafifiasampadam Magha ti Bhagava, Sridhaye 
dakkhineyyehi tidi, evam yajitva samma& yacayogo, upapajjati 
Brihmalokam ti briimi ti).4 According to the Anguttara Nikaya, 
‘tividham yaiifiasampadam’ is explained thus: ‘pubb’eva dana, 
dadam cittam pasidaye, datv& attamano hoti; cs& yafifiassa 
sampada.> Here again the kind of motive or the state of mind 
of giving which was emphasized as the comparatively best at the 
beginning of the development of the concept of dina is endorsed. 
Although the Buddha mentiones that if dina is offered in the 
manner as mentioned in the Magha Sutta helps the giver to be 


1S. I. p. 59 G; see also S. I. p. 32 G, p. 57 G, p. 58 G; cte. 
2 AVTIL p. 337 G. 

3 Sn. 506. 

4 Ibid. 509. 

5 A. III. p. 337 G. 
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reborn in the world of Brahmi, it should not be taken as to mean 
that the Buddha is making a reference to the effect that dana is 
conducive to the attainment of the Brahma world, but its reat 
meaning has to be understood in the context the statement is 
made. In the first place, as pointed out by Prof. Nakamura, 
‘sagga’ or ‘devaloka’ was never conceived at the beginning as 
denoting specific celestial spheres. It so happened that the 
listener was a brahmin youth who was very familiar with the 
union with Brahma in his religion. So the Buddha simply made 
use of the background that Magha had. This is one of the charact- 
eristics of the Buddha’s preaching methods; i.e. to make use of 
the listener’s familiarity of the topics, through which the Buddha 
finally leads the listener to his own doctrines. 


However it seems that as time went on, the kind of motive 
or way of giving such as ‘imam me dinam dadato cittam pasidati’, 
etc. which was regarded as the best at the beginning came to be 
pushed a step backwards, and now a new kind of motive took over 
the best place; that is, the motive of giving to enrich and adorn 
the mind (cittilaikaram cittaparikkhirattham diénam deti). 
Therefore the nature. of ‘cittam pasidati’ and ‘cittilankara- 
cittaparikkhara’ will be discussed and carefully compared with a 
view to finding out the differences between the two. 


The noun form of ‘pa + / sad — ‘pasidati’ is’pasada’ which 
is at times used as a synonym of ‘saddha’. As a matter of fact, 
the commentary to the Puggalapafifiatti (p. 248) recognises, 
‘pasida’ as a synonym of ‘saddha’ when it says: ‘pasado saddha 
pasado va’ (But appreciation and faith are indentical). Also 
the Culla Niddesa (p. 203, Vs. 1147) explains ‘pasidati’ to mean 
‘saddahati, adimuccati, okappeti’. As for the usage of the term 
‘pasidati’ in the Nik&yas, we come across sentences like ‘After 
listening to the words of the sage, I become pleased more’ (Esa 
bhiyyo pasidimi sutvina munino vaco),! and ‘Having heard 
the great taste of Dhamma, I become pleased more’ (Esa bhiyyo 
pasidimi sutvi dhammam mah&rasam).? It seems therefore that 


1 Sn. 1147; E. M. Hare translates the sentence thus; “The sage’s word I hear. 
And greater grows my faith’—Woven Cadences, p. 167. 


2 Therag. 673. 
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‘pasada’ is gladness accrued to by listening to the teachings; 
perhaps as a result of placing full confidence in the preacher. 
Thus in this sense, ‘pasada’'is ‘saddha’. 


In addition to the above meaning, the term ‘pasidati’ is rendered 
in the PT'S.D. as follows: 1. to become bright, to brighten up, 
2. to be purified, reconciled, or pleased, to be clear & calm, to 
become of peaceful heart, to find satisfaction in, etc... As an 
expression of physical appearance the Buddha is said to be ‘clear- 
eyed’ (pasanna-netta).? On the other hand, the spiritual aspect 
of it is expressed in sentences like ‘disva isinisabham pasanno’ 
(Having seen Bull-like sage ([he Buddha), he is glad),? or the 
brahmin Asita was in rapture after examining the prince Siddharta 
at his birth.t Further Vangisa expresses his gladness after getting 
his doubt clarified by the Buddha as to whether or not his teacher 
Nigrodha Kappa attained the final emancipation.’ 


From the above examples, it can be said that gladness or clear- 
ness of the mind is procured by means of getting rid of doubts. 
It is a state of mind which is free from doubts and is filled with 
joy or rapture resulting from placing full confidence or faith in or 
surrendering oneself totally to. the speaker of the truth. But is 
such gladness or joy the result of gaining faith only in the person 
who speaks the truth? The answer is ‘No’. As K. N. Jayatillake 
says that ‘aveccappasida’ is ‘faith based on understanding’,® 
that faith is not only in the Buddha, but also in. the Dhamma, 
Sangha and Ariyakanta Sila. This shows that the object in 
which one places his faith is not necessarily the human being. 
In this regard, we may be able to get a clear idea of the nature 
of such faith if a passage in the Dhammapada is examined care- 
fully; It says that if a man speaks or acts with a pure thought 
(mind), happiness follows him like a shadow that never leaves 
him (manasa ce pasannena bhasati va karati va, tato nam sukham 
anveti chaya va anapayini).’? Here ‘manas& pasannena’ can 


1 See PTS D under ‘pasidati’. 

2 Sn. 550. 

3 Ibid. 698. 

4 Ibid. 690: 

5 Ibid. 343-358 

6 K.N, Jayatillake; Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge Delhi, 1980; p. 386. 
7 Dhp. 2. 
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ET 


be interpreted to mean ‘with a thought free from all the impurities 

which are not conducive to the attainment of happiness’ In other 

words, that is a thought free from such karmically unwholesome 

roots as ‘greed’ (lobha), ‘hatred’ (dosa) and ‘ignorance’ (moha), 

for the consequences of any act based on the three karmically 

unwholesome roots cannot be good according to the theory’ of 
kamma in Buddhism. Moreover, if ‘pasada’ is gladness or purity 
of the mind without any doubt, the above passage can be inter- 
preted as ‘gladness’ or ‘clearness’ of the mind which i8 without 
any doubt about the efficacy ofaction. Therefore in the expression 
‘dadato cittam pasidati’, or similar expressions used in the Nikayas 
with regard to the motive of dana, it is the mind which is gladdened 
or elevated, free from impurities, and which is filled with firm faith 
in the efficacy of action. In other words, the giver is glad because 
he believes that what he does (i.e. giving) is a good action. 


Then what is‘citt@lankaram cittaparikkharattham danam deti’? 
The commentarial explanation given to this passage reads as 
follows; ‘cittalaikara-cittaparikkharattham deti ti samathavipassana- 
cittalankdratthat ceva parikkharatthafti ca deti’ (‘to give for the 
adornment and requisites of the mind’ means to give for the sake 
of adorning the mind (growing) for samatha and vipassana and 
for the sake of securing as an aid). It further says: ‘danam hi 
cittam mudum karoti. Yena laddho, so “‘laddham me” ti mudu- 
citto hoti, yena dinnam “‘dinnam maya” ti miuducitto hoti. Tt 
ubhinnam cittam mudum karoti, ten’eva ‘“‘adantadamanam”’ ti 
vuccati’! (Indeed, giving makes the mind soft. Whatever is 
got, his mind becomes soft thinking, ‘This is given to me’, of 
‘This is given by me’. Thus in both ways, giving makes thr 
mind soft. Therefore it is said ‘the tamer of the untamed’), 
Here the commentary implies that dana is‘a means to make one's 
mind soft or flexible, thereby the mind becomes ready for further 


development. 


Then what are the ‘alafkara’ and ‘parikkhara’ which art 
said to be conducive to the mental development? In the Nikayat 
we do not come across the term ‘alaikéra’ used together, witl 
‘citta? or ‘mano’. However in one instance in the Majjum 
Nikaya, the term ‘parikkhra’ is used with ‘citta’. The Sutt# 
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(Subha Sutta) says that the Buddha regards five things (pafica- 
dhammi) namely, sacca (truth), tapa (austerity), brahmacariya 
(brahima-faring), sajjhiya (being intent on study) and cdga 
(renunciation) which the brahmins claim to be for doing of good 
and for success in what is skilled, as the requisities or equipment 
of the mind, that is to say for developing the mind that is without 
enmity and without malevolence (Ye te manava, brahmana 
pafica dhamme paifapenti puifiassa kiriyaya kusalassa aradha- 
naya, cittassiham ete parikkhare vadami, yadidam cittam averam 
abyapajjham tassa bhivaniya).t This passage clearly shows 
that these five things according to the Buddha are the requisites 
of the mind in order to develop the mind which is free from hatred 
and injury to others. And as shown above, ‘cdga’ is counted 
as one of them. Although ‘caga’ denotes more profound meanings 
than dina, dina can be said one aspect of ‘caiga’ in the sense of 
giving up one’s possession. Therefore ‘dina, in its ultimate sense 
can be regarded as an act which is conducive to the developmet 
of the mind that is free from hatred and injury to others. The 
commentary, while commenting on a similar passage, also en- 
dorses this idea when it says: ‘cittassiham etam ti aham ele pafica- 
dhamme mettacittassa parivare vadami ti attho’ (those five things 
are the requisites of the mind of friendliness).2. As a matter of 
fact, ‘dana’ from the inception was regarded as a concrete expression 
of friendliness, or the eradication of hatred and ill-feclings towards 
others through the practice of dana is well expressed in the Magha 
Sutta of the Suttanipata in which the Buddha advices Magha 
to cleanse the mind in all its ways while making offering, and he 
further says that the offering is the help; Supported by this, one 
quits hatred: With passion and hatred expelled, let one quicken a 
heart of amity in boundless measure; every day and night let him 
sufuse with zeal all quarters to infinitude (yajassu yajamino 
Magna ti Bhagavaé, sabbattha vippasidehi cittam, adrammanam 
yajaminassa yafifiam ettha patitthiya jahiti dosam. So vitarago 
pavineyya dosam mettam cittam bhivayam appaménam rattim 
divam satatam appamatto sabba dis& pharate appamafifiam).? 
Therefore the ‘cittalankara-cittaparikkharattham deti’ seems to 
mean the act of giving for the cultivation of friendliness (metta). 


And it is more of psycholegical importance than the act of giving 
which gives a sense of gladness or satisfaction to the giver as a 
result of firm belief in the efficacy of his action, which is a character- 
istic of the act of giving expressed in the phrases such as ‘cittam 
pasidati’ etc., as seen before. Thus this may be the reason why 
the commentary emphasises that this kind of giving is conducive 
to tranquility and insight, for through giving, the mind becomes 
soft or flexible (danam hi cittam mudum karoti) which is the 
basis of further mental development. Moreover the softness 
or flexibility of the mind is counted as one of the characteristics 
of the state of mind with which one is expected to be in a position 
to understand the Four Noble Truths as in the case of Yasa who 
had gained the following state of mind after listening to the 
‘Anupubbikatha,’ preached by the Buddha who, in turn, after 
realizing the state of Yasa’s mind, proceeded to preach the Four 
Noble Truths: ‘Yada bhagava afifiasi Yasam kulaputtam kallacittam 
muducittam vinivaranacittam udaggacittam pasannacittam, atha 
ya -buddhanam simukkamsiki dhammadesani iam pakdasesi, 
dukkham samudayam nirodham maggam............ 1 On the other 
hand, the idea of the mental cultivation of friendliness as seen 
carlier, is not without a trace in the early strata of the Nikayas. 
Therefore the correct position seems that at early times, dana was 
conceived and emphasised more as a social virtue while as time 
went on, the importance of giving was further realised not only 
from the social and economic points of view, but also from the 
standpoint of the mental cultivation of an individual, the seed 
of which had been already planted in the early strata of the 
Nikayas. 


On the other hand, there scems to have arisen a serious question 
as to the results of giving. The rebirth in heavenly worlds as a 
result of the act of giving presupposes its occurrence only within 
the Sensuous World (kamaloka) and never beyond that sphere. 
But once the mental cultivation through the practice of dana is 
emphasised, its results ought to be naturally better and higher 
than the mere act of giving. Asa matter of fact, according to 
the Anguttara Nikaya, the possible place of rebirth as a result 
of giving with a view to the cultivation of one’s mind is said to be 


lL Vin, Mahavagga, p. 16. 
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‘Brahmakayika’ deva world.1 Therefore it seems that the in- 
corporation of the Brahmaloka into the chart of the heavenly 
worlds procured as a possible place of rebirth as a result of dina, 
is the result of putting an emphasis on the mental cultivation 
through dana. And it does not seem that this was done ina hapha- 
zard manner since: firstly, the mental cultivation presupposes the 
attainments of the higher forms of existence, i.e. the Riipivacara 
and Ariipavacara worlds, as its results, and secondly, there is the 
Buddha’s own statement with reference to dana, that by dina 
endowed with the three-fold characteristics, one rises unto the 
world of Brahma (yo yajati tividham yafifiasampadam,............ 
upapajjati Brahmalokam),? provided, of course, that this statement 
is taken literally although the Buddha’s idea seems to be some- 
thing else as discussed elsewhere. 


As seen earlier, ‘cittilankara-cittaparikkharattham deti’ is said 
to be an act of giving by. means of which one’s mind becomes 
ready for Samatha and Vipassana (samathavipassana-cittalan- 
kiratthafi c’eva parikkharatthafi ca deti), And once the mind 
is elevated to a point where it can induce tranquility and insight 
that state of mind is nothing but meditative. Thus this sort of 
idea about the state of mind seems to have prompted the com- 
mentary to mention specifically that by dina alone one cannot 
be reborn in the world of Brahma (danamatten’ eva hi Brabmaloke 
uppajjitum na sakka).? On the other hand, the practice of dana 
was always associated with the cultivation of friendliness (metta) 
as shown earlier. And if this aspect of giving is taken as an object 
of meditation or the aim of mental cultivation, one is immediately 
reminded of the Four Sublime Abodes (Brahmavihara), the 
practice of which assures one of the rebirth.in the Brahmaloka. 
And ‘metté’ is one of them. It seems therefore that Buddha- 
ghosa also had this ideain mind when he said, ‘danam pana sama- 
dhivipassanacittassa alankara-parivaram hoti. Tato dénena muducitto 
brahmavihare bhavetud Brahmaloke nibbattat’ 4 


1 See A. IV. p. 62; Ibid., p. 241. 
2 Sn. 509. 

3 A.A. IV. p. 126; cf. Ibid, p. 33. 
4 Ibid. IV. p. 126. 
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In conclusion, giving with pleased or gladdened mind (vippasan- 
nena cetasa) is a source of joy. It springs out of the firm belie 
in the efficacy of action. The doer knows that what he doe. 
is a good action. This kind of attitude in the practice of dina 
can be best manifested in relation to others. The giver knows 
that his act of giving pleases not only his mind, but also he knows 
that he has done a good action to please others. It is not a self- 
centred motive to gain something for himself alone. The giver 
has always others’ happiness and welfare in mind when giving, 
and as a result, his action gives a great joy to him. It is because 
of this idea:that the practice of dana in society is significant. 
It is the act of permeating giver ’s joy to others. It isa sharing 
of that joy. 


On the other hand, the motive of giving for the sake of adorning 
and enriching one’s mind suggests that the giver has the hope 
of cultivating his mind. In other words, the motive’ in this case 
is more self-oriented. The giver’s attention in giving is focussed 
inwardly. His aim in giving is to make use of itas a tool to deve- 
lop his mind. Here it seems that the giver is more conscious 
of his own attainment of the final deliverance. 


This concept of dina as time went on came to be further 
emphasized and such an attempt is clearly seen in later works 
like the Mahaniddesa where it is said that the wise give dina 
for the destruction of desire for the purpose of non-rebecoming 
(na pandita upadhisukhassa hetu danani dadanti punabbhavaya, 
kamaii ca te upadhiparikkhayaya dadanti dénam apunabbha- 
vaya), and the Cariyapitaka in which it is said: ‘Knowing that 
truth, I gave gifts in existence after existence. for the attainment 
of self-awakening. I did not draw back from giving? (Etam 
atthavosam fiatva demi danam bhavabhave, na patikkamami 
danato sambodhim anupattiya ti),? or it is said, ‘I, having satisfied 
the beings with dina, wish for the highest knowledge’ (danena 
satte tappetva icchami bodhim uttaman ti).? This doctrinal 
trend scems to suggest that when the doctrine of Perfection (Parami 
or Paramita), ten in number according to the Theravada tradition, 


1 Mahaniddesa (Nd. I.) p. 424. 
2 Cp. p. 77. 
3 Ibid. p. 76. 
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came to be given a prominent place, probably due to the cir- 
cumstantial necessities of the deification.and glorification of the 
Buddha and the factthat the Bodhisattva ideal begam to appeal 
more to the Indian mind as T. W. Rhys Davids puts it,’ even 
the practice of diana seems to have come to be considered as an 
indispensable factor for the attainment of full enlightenment. 


But in the early strata of the Nikayas, there are no instances, 
as far as my investigations go, where danais directly related to the 
attainment of Nibbana or something which is directly concerned 
with Nibbana. Whenever the attainment of Nibbana or way 
to it is refered io in the early strata of the Nikayas, the term ‘dana’ 
is never used. Instead, in such cases the term ‘c4ga’ is used as 
in the list of ‘saddha’, ‘sila’, ‘suta’ ‘ciga’ and ‘pafifia’ for example. 
This will certainly show that dana alone is not sufficicnt to lead 
one, direct to the path of Nibbana. However it is truce that the 
practice of dana in the ultimate sense has also a contributory 
factor for the attainment of Nibbana. But the truth seems to 
have been that the Buddha emphasized the need of giving more 
as a socially and economically important factor than as a direct 
and indispensable practice along with other religious practices to 
attain Nibbiina. 


Then what is the cxact place of the ‘Brahmakayika’ deva world? 
The term ‘Brahmakayika’ is used in the Nikiyas in two distinct 
senses. In the first placc, ‘Brahmakayika’ (or Brahmaloka) 
seems to be used as the all inclusive realm beyond the Sensuous 
World (Kamaloka). G. P. Malalasekcra observes: ‘The term 
Brahmakayikadeva seems to be used as a class same for all the 
inhabitants of the Brahma worlds’. Secondly, it is used as a 
specific sphere which is the first deva world of the Ripavacara 
and which is said to be attainable by means of the first jhana.® 


1 T. W. Rhys Davids; Buddhist India, p. 177. 

2 G. P. Malalasckera; DPPN, ii. p. 337; cf. M. M. J. Marasinghe, ‘Gods in 
Early Buddhism, Colombo, 1974, p. 50, Here Marasinghe says that ‘almost 
all the contexts have the names of the first six heavenly spheres almost in- 
variably, while most contexts have Brahmaloka (or as sometimes Brahma- 
kayika deva) as the seventh. Only in a few contexts do we find a much longer 
list, thus allowing for the posibility that this increase in the number of the 
heavenly spheres is a result of the seventh realm, i.e. the Brahmaloka, to 
suit the special requirements of Buddhism’. 

3 Sec A. I. p. 267; II. p. 126; eic. 
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Commenting on the passage appearing at A. IV. p. 62, the com- 
mentary remarks: ‘‘In the company of the devas of the Brahma- 
kayika” means that by dana alone one cannot attain that place. 
It is by absorption or the Noble Eight-fold Path produced by the 
mind which is adorned through dana for tranquility and insight, 
and by that absorption one ts born there (Brahmakiyikinam devanam 
sahavyatan ti na sakka tattha dinena uppajjitum; yasm& pana 
tam samathavipassanacittassa alanikdrabhitam, tasma tena 
dinalankatena cittena jhanafic’eva ariyamaggaii ca nibbattetva 


jhanena tattha uppajjatt).1 Here it is clearly shown that the 


rebirth in the Brahmakiyika deva world is the result of the 
absorption (jhina). But docs the commentary suggest that ‘jhana’ 
here means only the first jhina, for the rebirth in the Brahma- 
kayiki deva world is said to be the result of the first jhina in 
some contexts in the Nikayas?? And if the mind adorned by 
means of giving is said to be conducive to samatha and vippa- 
ssani, that mind should be capable of producing not only the 
first jhina, but also the rest ofthe eight absorptions (jhana) as 
well. Therefore it seems probable that the term ‘Brahma- 
kayika’ used in relation to a possible place of rebirth as a 
result of giving for the cultivation of the mind is used as that 
which includes both ‘Ritpivacara’ and ‘Aripavacara’ worlds as 
Malalasekera and Marasinghe say. 


Coming back to our discussions, it is seen that even if dina is 
offered by a virtuous man, the highest possible place of rebirth 
as a result thereof is the rebirth among the devas of the Paranim- 
mitavasavatti world. The commentary also endorses this idea.? 
Further it can be confirmed that without meditation (bhavana), 
though endowed with dina and sila one cannot go beyond the 
realm of the Paranimmitavasavatti if the following Sutta of the 
Atguttara Nika’ya ‘is examined. The Sutta says that there are 


1 ALA. IV. p. 33. 

2 Sec A. I. p. 267; H. p. 126; etc. 

3 A. A. IV. p. 33; Here commenting on the passage appearing at A. IV. p. 62, 
it says that by dana alonc one cannot attain that place (Brahmakyika world) 
‘na sakka tattha dancna uppajjitum: 

A.A. IV. p. 126; itis said here that by dina alone one cannot attain the world 
of Brahmad-—‘ddnamatten’ eva hi Brahmaloke uppajjitum na sakka: (This 
is commenting on the passage at A. IV. p. 241). 
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three grounds for meritorious action (tini pufifiakiriyavatthini 

namely: 1. meritorious action based on gifts (dinamaya- ey 
iomeyaves ta); 2. meritorious action based on virtue ca = 
puifiakiriyavatthum) and 3. meritorious action based on meee 
(bhavanamaya-puiifiakiriyavatthum). The Buddha in this re- 
gard says that a person who is well grounded on gifts and virtue 
toa high degree, but not on meditation (ekaccassa danamayam 
punnalinyavattium adhimattam katam hoti, silamayam ee 
Biavenhoen adhimattam katam hoti, bhivanimayam pufifia- 
kiriyavatthum nabhisambhoti),such a person will be reborn after 
death among the devas of the Catummaharajiké, Tavatimsa. 

Yama, Tusité, Nimmanarati, or Paranimmitavasavatti Ae 
he will surpass all other devas in their respective ean ten 
respects; i.e. in divine life (dibbena ayuné,) beauty (dibbena 
vannena), happiness (dibbena sukhena), fame (dibbena yasena) 

power (dibbena adhipateyyena), shapes (dibbehi riipehi) ante 
(dibbehi saddehi), fragrance (dibbehi gandhehi), tastes (dibbehi 
rasehi), and touch (dibbehi photthabbehi).* 


From the above Sutta, we notice that without bhavané one 
cee attain beyond the realm of the Paranimmitavasavatti 
although he may be fully equip i i : 

ped with the h : 5 
aie e high degree of dina 


Religiously speaking, the giver of gifts is said to gather merit: 
As a matter of fact, dana as a religious practice is direct] ts 
cerned with the accumulation of merits. Hence it is ait ‘Of 
those who give gifts of their best, the best merit increases’ Gi é 
smim danam dadatam, aggam pufifiam pavaddhati).? oro 
a person who gives, meritincreases’ (dadato puiifiam pedals 
Further it is said: ‘Planters of groves and fruitful trees and . 
who build causeways and dams, wells and water aed nd 
those who give shelter. Ofsuch people by day and night dlwa 
merit increases. They being endowed with obesaustess Be 
virtue will go to heaven’ (aramarop& vanaropa, ye jana nite 


1 A. IV. pp. 241-243. 
2 Itiv. 90. G—A. ID. p. 35 G—A. II. p. 36 G. 
3 D. II. p. 136 G. 
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ee 
_ See 


karaki, papafi ca udapanaii ca, ye dadanti upassayam, tesam 
diva ca ratto ca, sad& puiifiam pavaddhati, dhammatthé . sila- 
sampanna, te jana saggagamino ti).* 

the three kinds of meritorious action 
seen before.2 In another 
dina more, it is said that 


According to Buddhism, 
(pufifiakiriya-vatthu) are recognised as 
context, which apparently emphasises 
a devoted houscholder (saddho kulaputto) acquires merit when 
nce of the following three; 1. of faith (saddhiaya 
2. of gifts (deyyadhammassa sammukhibhava), 
s thereof (dakkhineyyanam sammukhi- 


coming in the prese 
sammukhibhava), 
and 3. of worthy recipient 
bhava)? 

At first glance of the above classification, one may wonder as 
to why the term ‘saddha’ (adj) is used to qualify ‘kulaputta’ 
while it is again said that he comes in the presence of faith (saddha) 
through which he acquires merit. Ifa person has faith, it 1s not 
necessary to come in the presence of faith again to acquire merit. 
In this respect the commentary says that faith is shaky and un- 
steady. It wavers from time to time.! Thus the repetition is 
done to show how difficult it is to keep faith intact. . 


Merit is acquired from dana offered specially to mendicants 
or sages. Hence it is said: ‘the sage who has known the former 
lives, who sees heaven and hell, who has attained the destruction 
of births, and who is the master of supernormal power; to him 
gifts be offered, and the gifts offered to him bear great fruit’ (pubbe 
nivisam yo vedi, saggapayaii ca passati, atho jatikkhayam patto, 
abhififiavosito muni, ettha dajj& deyyadhammam ettha dinnam 
mahapphalam).> Further it is said; ‘gifts offered to the nobles. 
at proper times bear great fruit’ (dajjum kalena ariyesu yattha 
dinnam mahapphalam).° Also. the Dhammapada says that 


gifts offered to the persons free from passion, hatred, delusion or 
desire bear great fruit.’ 


1 S.1Tp.33G. 

2 A. IV. p. 241; Itiv. 60; D. IIL. p. 218. 
3 A.I. p. 150. 

4 A. AIL p- 245 (Puthujjanassa h 
5 S.Ip.175G. 

6 Itiv. 26 G. 

7 Dhp. 356-359. 
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The Buddha extolled the virtue of giving and also showed that 
dana would bring about good results or rewards. But to a curious 
mind, there naturally arise many doubts about the efficacy of 
giving. In the Nikéyas we come across some suttas discussing 
the points which are of immediate interests to us apart from the 
accumulation of merit from the practice of dana which is specially 
for the future benefits. 


Sumana asked the Buddha as to whether or not there was any 
difference between the two disciples; one is a giver (dayaka), and 
the other non-giver (adayaka), after having been reborn in a deva 
world while both of them had the same amount of faith 
(samasaddha), the same amount of virtue (samasila) and the 
same amount of wisdom (samapafifia) when they were alive. 
Then the Buddha replied that the giver would surpass the non- 
giver in five ways; namely ,in divine life span, beauty, happiness, 
honour and power (yo so Sumane dayako so amum adayakam 
devabhiito samano paiicahi thinehi adhigathati; dibbena ayuna 
dibbena vannena, dibbena sukhena, dibbena yasena, dibbena 
adhipateyyena).t In the same way, Sumana goes on asking the 
Buddha as to the differences between the two persons who have 
gone forth, etc., and finally between the two arahants; one is a 
giver and the other is a non-giver. Then the Buddha answereing 
in the same way as before comes to the difference between the 
two arahants, and says that there is no difference in the case of 
the two arahants, It is just like comparing emancipation with 
emancipation (Ettha kho pan’csaham Sumane na kifici nand- 
karanam vadami, yad idam vimuttiy&é vimuttin ti).? 


The Buddha praised even a small amount of dina.? His motive 
of doing so was to give specially to the poor the equal opportunities 
of getting due rewards from the practice ef dina and perhaps, 
to make them participate in social and cconomic upliftment as 
members of the society in no matter how small it may be. 
However, on the other hand, if the poor, offering a small amount 
of dana, can obtain as effective results as a choice and better 
dana offered by the rich, then it is quite natural on the partof 


1 A. TIL. pp. 32.-33 
2 Ibid. p. 34. 
3 See Supra. p. 17. 
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the rich to raise a question as to the relationship between the 
results of dana and its quantity and quality. The Buddha seems 
to have been fully aware of this sort of doubt to arise specially 
in the minds of the rich. He says: ‘Those who give pleasant 
things will get pleasant things; those who give the best will get 
the best; the giver of the excellent will become the receiver of the 
excellent; giving the chief means getting the chief place. He 
who gives the best, excellent, and chief, has long life and fame 
wherever he is born’ (Manipadayi labhate manapam, aggassa 
dita labhate pun’aggam, varassa daté varalabhi hoti, settham 
dado settham upeti thanam. Aggadayi varadayi setthadayi 
ca yo naro, dighayu yasava hoti yattha yatthupapajjati).1 


In another instance, it is said; OQ monks, an order of monks 
such as this company to which if a little is given it becomes much 
if much is given it becomes more’ (Tathariipo ayam, bhikkhave, 
bhikkhusangho, tathaéripa’ayam bhikkhave parisi yathiripaya 
parisiya appam dinnam bahum hoti, bahum dinnam bahu- 
taram).? 


In one sense, that. the best dana, quality and quantity wise, 
brings about the best results is a natural corollary from the cir- 
cumstances faced with in the development of the concept of dina 
and its practice. But in another sense, that idea is very much 
charged with a danger of misunderstanding and minconception 
of the concept of dina: If the results of dina depend on the 
amount of dana, the gap between the poor and the rich will never 
be filled—Of course, this is made on the assumption that both 
a poor man and a rich man have equal virtue and other human 
qualities. “It may also be true that even a poor man can be reborn 
among the devas of the Paranimmitavasavatti world. So is a 
rich man. But the differences still remain even in the heavenly 
worlds that the poor man harvests little while the rich man en- 
joys more owing to the amount of gifts they made when they were 
alive. Thus it amounts to the fact that the poor can never surpass 
the rich through the practice of dana. It is true that dina is 
not the only factor that contributes toa better rebirth in the next 
world. There are some other factors that are conducive to the 


1 A. TIE. p.51G. 
2 M. IIL. p. 80. 
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better life after death such as virtue (sila) and bhavana as recog- 
nised in the three grounds for meritorious action (puiifiakiriya- 
vatthu). This is the reason why the Buddha enphasises the im- 
portance of righteousness and virtue in giving. Although dana 
can be included in ‘sila’ so far as it is considered a concrete ex- 
pression of virtue, yet ‘dana’ is treated separately from ‘sila’. This 
again shows the importance of dina. As far as the Bhikkhu- 
sangha is a company of mendicants or recluses who do not engage 
themselves in any form of production, in other words, who depend 
on alms provided by people, it is a historical necessity to emphasise 
the virtue of giving for their sustenance. But even if specially 
the poor, as a result of the emphasis on dana and its rewards, 
think that they will remain subordinate to the rich in whatever 
form they are reborn, it is not a weakeness of the teachings of the 
Buddha. The Buddha never meant that the poor would remain 
poor, and the rich,rich. His entire teachings are based on love and 
compassion for all the living beings. And he emphasises’ the 
importance of diligence, righteousness and such other virtues as 
are conducive to the betterment of. life religiously, socially and 


economically. 


However it cannot be overlooked that this aspect of dana, 
contributed to a great extent to the competition among the 
givers which was motivated not only through the religious signifi- 
cance of the practice of dana, but also through social ostentation 
of their wealth and status. On the other hand, specially the 
poor came to think that their poverty was due to giving little 
or nothing to the Buddhist monks in their previous births. Such 
instances can be got from later Pali works of popular origin like 
the Rasavahini. 


Apart from the religious aspects associated with the practice 
of dana and its rewards such as the accumulation of merit for the 
future happiness and rebirth in heaven, which is rather an other- 
worldly affair, the Nik&éyas are not without the instances where 
the benefits of giving can be obtained in this life itself, and those 
benefits are of social and material value. In one instance, it 
is said that opulent and great wealth, great possession, abundant 
gold and silver, rich property, abundant treasures and grains- 
all these are the products of giving, truth and discernment 


§2 


(addhani mahaddhanéni mahabhogini pahitajatariiparajatani 
pahitavittupakaranani pahiitadhanadhafifiani; Sabbini tani dana- 
sambhitini c’eva saccasambhitani ca safifiamasambhitani ca). 
Further it is said that the giver is loved and associated with by 
many. (To him) fame and honour increase (dadam ‘piyo hoti 
bhajanti nam bahi, kittifi ca pappoti yaso ca: vad¢hati).? 


In another place, it is said that a sucess of.a merchant depends 
on giving what a samana or brahmin wished to get from the 
merchant. Ifthe merchant gives nothing, or not the thing wished. 
for by a samana or brahmin, his business is a failure. or does not 
turn out to be what he intended. On the other hand, if the 
merchant gives things as intended to a samana or brahmin, his 
business will be a success and if he gives more than what he in- 
tended to give, his business will be more successful.3 


It seems that the above independent instances to show the 
benefits of giving came later to be systematically incorporated 
into the five advantages of giving (pafica-dina—inisamsa). It 
is said that there are five advantages of giving: 1. the giver is 
good and dear to many folk (bahuno janassa piyo hoti man4po), 
2. virtuous and wise men love him (santo sappurisd ‘bhajanti), 
3. a good report is spread abroad about him (kalyano kittisaddo 
abbhuggacchati), 4. he strays not from the householder’s norms 
(gihidhammé anapeto hoti), and 5. on the breaking up of the 
body after death, he is reborn in a blissful heavenly world (kayassa 
bheda parammarana sugatim saggam lokam upapajjati) . 


In another instance, the five advantages are enumerated slightly 
different from the above list. In this case, the fourth advantage 
of the above list is replaced by the following: whatever company 
the giver approaches, be it of nobles, brahmins, householders 
or recluses, he approaches with confidence and untroubled (dayako 
dinapati yaii fiad eva parisam upasankamati yadi khattiyaparisam 
yadi. brahmanaparisam yadi gahapatiparisam yadi samana- 
parisam, visirado upasanikamati amankubhito).® 


1 S. IV. p. 324. 

2 A. UI. p.40G. 

3 A. II. pp. 81-82. 

4 A. TIL. p. 41. 

5 Ibid. p. 39; cf. A. IV. pp. 79-82. 
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CHAPTER III 


BUDDHIST DESCRIPTIONS OF THE WORTHY 
RECIPIENTS OF DANA: (DAKKHINEYYA) 


When we discuss about the worthy recipient of dina in Bud- 
dhism, there seem to be mainly two aspects of it as much as there 
are two aspects with regard to the concept of dina and its practice; 
viz., socio-economic and religious. These two broad aspects 
of dina seem, in fact, to be the heritage born of the Indian soil. 


From early times, the entertainment of guests was very often 
taught and praised.1. Buddhism inherited this and developed 
within its own framework. V.M. Apte observes that hospitality 
in the Brahmanic society attained to the rank of a sacrifice as 
one of the five daily mahfyajiias—the atithiyajiia or ‘guest- 
sacrifice’? And it is understandable that ‘giving’ (dana) must 
have been a social binding factor in the Indian society from very 
ancient times: Religiously also the act of providing brihmanas 
with provisions was commonly practised. For example, the 
Satapatha Brahmana sums up the priviledges cnjoyed by the 
brahmanas as follows: ‘arca’ (honour), ‘dina’ (gifts), ‘ajyeyata’ 
(freedom from oppression) and ‘avadhyata’ (freedom from being 
killed). Thus socio-economic as well as religious significance 
of dana had been well accepted by the Indians prior to the rise 
of Buddhism. And it is this historical and cultural background 
that the Buddha was aware and roade use of in order to lead the 
audiences to his own teachings. 


The Brahmanic concept of dana is based on the hierarchical 
social structure with the brahmanas at the top. Their concern 
is the purity of lineage. Therefore the intermarriage between 
the persons of two different castes, specially if it is not with the 
immediate adjoining castes, is very much condemned. Further 
the food offered by a person of low caste is regarded as impure, 


1 Cf. Tait. Up. I. ii. 2 (SBE, vol. xv. p. 52) etc. : 


2 V. M. Apte; The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. I.; The 
Vedic Age, p. 517. 
3 Satapatha Brahmana xi. 5. 7. 1. 
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and the people of high castes are not to share food with or receive 
it from the people of low castes. Thus the Brahmanic concept 
of dina is very much rigid, and although the practice of dana 
if practised within the high caste groups, has much in common 
with the Buddhist practice of dina, it is not universal as it does 
not bridge the gaps between the high caste groups and low ones. 
‘Phe Buddha’s concern was to make a break-through in the rigid 
Srahmanic society and declared that all human beings were 
equal irrespective of birth or creed. There are no condemned 
classes of people whatsoever. Superiority and inferiority of a 
man are to be judged in terms of his actions.1 Thus it is the 
idea of ‘equality’ that underlies even the concept of dana in 
Buddhism. 


Socially speaking, it was noted that the concept of dina and 
its practice was important as it gave birth to harmonious co- 
existence in society based on friendliness, benevolence, love, 
care and similar human qualities. To no matter what caste or 
class he or she belonged, it is the idea of ‘sharing’ (samvibhaga) 
which became a social binding factor. ' It is the Buddha’s human- 
itarian approach to human problems, individually or collectively 
in society which runs through the entire teachings of the Buddha. 
It is the truc recognition of man as man irrespective of superficial 
social strata by which men are labelled willingly or unwillingly. 
This is the starting point of the Buddha’s mission. Thus even 
with regard to the worthy recipient of dana, the idea of equality 
permeates the remarks made by the Buddha. Further such 
qualities as friendliness, compassion, love ,benevolence, etc., 
are extended not only to the human beings, but also to all living 
beings. 


‘Sharing’ in its truc spirit is not the act of showing a pity on a 
person who is economically or socially inferior to the giver. It 
is an act in which enjoyment and happiness are shared on the 
basis of the mutual recongition of equality as man, And ‘sharing’ 
is to be practised not only among friends and relatives of the 
same caste, but also among the people of all walks of life irrespective 
of their birth. It is this idea in Buddhism that makes it diflerent 
from the Brahmanic concept of dina or giving. In short the 
Brahmanic concept of dana is social exclusive whereas that of 


1 Sn. 136 (Vasala-sutta) 
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Buddhism is social inclusive. However, human nature is such, 
it is extremely difficult to feel the inner experiences of others. We 
are prone to judge others in terms of moral, social and economic 
environment they are put in. For example, when others are 
faced with economic difficulties due to poverty, it is the humane 
feelings within us which make us feel sorry for them. But these 
circumstances will immediately distinguish between the haves 
and the have-nots, which will demarcate them in mutual re- 
lations; thereby one party becomes superior to the other in that 
respect. In passing, it is the same process that social and economic 
ostentation through the practice of dana became in vogue in 
later times, especially on the part of the rich. Although the 
Buddha may have been aware of the inevitability of this kind 
of misunderstanding and misconception of dina to crop up in 
the history of its development, he had to emphasise that dina 
should be given to the needy.1 This is understandable because 
the Buddha clearly recognises that crimes and delinquencies are 
the results of economic insecurity.2 The Buddha’s idea of 
putting an emphasis on dana provided for the needy is to.give 
them social and economic upliftment and security; thereby crimes 
and delinquencies are thought to disappear to a great extent. 
And more than anything else, it is ,in its true spirit, an act of 
sympathy, care and love for the needy on the ground that they 
are also human beings. , 


On the other hand, by extending a helping hand to the needy, 
the giver is not only to eradicate selfishness and greed for possession, 
which leads him, according to Buddhism, to a better state or 
place (sugati) which is the diameterically opposed concept of 
‘duggati’ (a bad place or state), but also to provide the needy 
with economic and social security which is on the part of the poor 
to be made a spring-board for self-reliance economically as well 
as socially. Giving to the needy in its true sense, though it is 
very often expressed in respect of ‘food and drink’, (anna-pana), 
has to include all human activities both mental and material. 
It is an act of care, benevolence and love based on humanism; 
viz. the full recognition of others’ rights as human beings which 
are based on ‘equality of man’. So an emphasis is laid on the 


1 See Itiv. 75 G: ...tappeti annapanena sammii satte vanibbake ti. etc. 
2 See D. LI. p. 58 ff. (Cakkavatti-Sihanida Suttanta); etc. ~ 
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of giving to ‘the needy. And .a stock phrase in the 


virtue 
saman3- 


Nikayas is very often met with as follows:. ©... 
brahmana-kapaniddhika-vanibbaka-yacakanam datvi.......)t 


The poor are not exempted: from giving. They also have to 
contribute in their own capacity. The Buddha in fact praised 
the act of giving a little.2 What is aimed at regarding the praise 
tle is to make even the poor participate, in 
ctivities which are deemed obligatory to each 
On the other hand, this idea 


for giving even a lit 
social and economic a 


and every member of the society.? 
is an outcome of the most important aspect of dina in Buddhism 


specially in a social sense; namely sharing (samvibbhaga) which 
it seems according to the Buddha, can be practised at various 
levels, among the poor or the rich. What is important to note 
here is the reciprocal duties and obligations performed by every: 
body,’ which give rise to aharmoniousand contented society based 


on friendliness (metta). 


The summary of the Buddha’s idea regarding the worthy reci 
pient can be best studied in the Kosala Samyutta in which . the 
Buddha’s reply to the king Pasenadi’s question (kattha nu kh 
bhante danam ditabbam) is recorded thus: ‘yattha kho maharay 
cittam pasidati’® (Dina should be given wherever the mint 
is pleased). This reply of the Buddha is significant as it gives 
idea that on the part of the giver, the primary motivation is: th 
willingness to give. This willingness of the giveris a fin 
culmination of friendliness, care, love, compassion, sympathy 
etc., in a humanitarian sense, which in turn mitigatessuch huma 
feelings as anger, hatred, ill-will etc. And from the standpoit 
of the recipient, the recipient can be anybody as far as the give 
is pleased with the recipient. It is with the same idea that th 
Buddha urged Upali to continue to support the Jains also (ath 
ca pana mam Bhagavi niganthesu pi dine samadapeti),® {0 


| D. Ill. p. 76; cf. D. T. p. 1375 II. p. 354; J. TIL. p. 470; cte. 


2 See, supra. p. 17 f. 

3 Cf. J. V. p. 387 G: appamha appakam di 
bahukam dajja, adanam na upapaijjati. 

4 Cf. Sn. 128 Yo ve parakulam gantvi bhutvana sucibhojanam agatam ; 

Also see. J. V. 388 G, J. HI. p. 12 G. eta 


aj ji anumajjhato majjhakam bahuml 


patipajeti tam jafifia vasalo iti. 
5 S. I. p. 98. 
6 M.L. p. 379 
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4 Ibid. p. 98. 
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3] 


the Buddha was never against anybody giving to others.) In 
fact the Buddha remarks that if a person prevents the giver from 
giving alms, he commits the following three things; 1. He ob- 
structs the giver in acquiring merit (dayakassa pufiiantaraéyakaro 
hoti), 2. He prevents the receivers from getting a gift (patigga- 
hakanam labhantarayakaro hoti), and 3. His own self is already 
ruined, utterly ruined (pubb’ eva kho pan’assa atti khato ca 
hoti upahato ca).2 This is apparently because of his firm con- 
viction that firstly, as far as the giver has his willingness to give, 
the recipient can be anybody, and secondly, giving can be used 
as a means to contribute towards harmony and friendliness in 
society if practised without any discrimination regarding the 
recipient. However, religiously speaking, the role played by the 
recipient becomes very important as the motive of the giver is to 
accumulate merit (pufifia) as much as possible for the purpose of 
gaining a better lifeinthe future. This scems to be the very reason 
why the Buddha clearly says in the Kosala Samyutta that “To 
whom dana should be given” and ‘‘To whom dana offered bears 
great fruit” are two different questions (afifiam kho etam maharaja 
kattha dinam databbam afifiam pan-etam kattha dinnam mahap- 
phalan ti)? The Buddha suggests here that from the point of 
view of acquiring merit one has to be selective of the recipient. 
It is understandable that if dina is offered to a mean and immoral 
man who has no sense of appreciation, nor does he have an urge 
of introspection as to his vices, then such dana is only to encourage 
his vices further. On the other hand, if dana is offered to a man 
of morality who readily appreciates it and shows his gratitude 
to the giver, then such danais naturally better. Therefore the 
Buddha remarks that dana offered to a virtuous person bears 
much fruit, not to a person without virtue (silavato kho maharaja 
dinnam mahapphalam no tatha dussile)4 So the recipients 
could be the Buddha’s followers, the mendicants of different 


1 Cf. A. I. p. 160 f; IV p. 186; Vin. Mahavagga, p. 236 {; etc, 
2 A. I. p. 160 f. 

38.1. p. 98. 

4 Ibid. p. 98. 
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creeds, or anybody so far as they are virtuous! This idea of the 
Buddha is manifested cven in the Sigdlovada Suttanta in which 
two dutics of the houscholder towards ‘recluses and brahmins’ 
(samana-brahmana) are said not to close the door to them and 
to provide material things for them. What is significant to note 
here is that the Buddha uses the term ‘samana-brahmana’ which 
includes all the recluses and brahmins irrespective of their beliefs. 


At an early stage of the Buddha’s dispensation, the Buddha’s 
idea of the worthy recipient of dana is expressed in various ways. 
‘The Kosala Samyutta describes the worthy recipient as a homeless 
one (agdrasm& anagiriyam pabbajito) who abolished the 
following five things: desire for sensuous pleasure (IKamacchando 


pahino hoti), ill-will (vy&pado........ ), sloth and torper (thinamid- 
dam... ), distraction and worry (uddhacca-kukkucam........ Vy 
and doubts (vicikiccha........... ).3 These five are classified as 


Nivarana (hindrances) in Buddhism, all of which disappear for 
ever on reaching arahantship. In the same Sutta the worthy 
recipient is also described to possess the following five qualities: 
t. morals.of the adept (asekhena silakkhandhena samannagato 
hoti), 2. proficiency in concentration (asekhena samadhikkhan- 
dhena wo... ), 3. insight (asekhena pajifiakkhandhena ............ ) 
4. emancipation (asekhena vimuttikkhandhena............ ), and 
5. knowledge and vision (asekhena vimuttifianadassanakkhandhena 
schon )4. In other contexts, the Buddha emphatically states that the 
gift-worthy ones are those who have destroyed passion, hatred, igno- 
rance andallcankers (ragafica dosafi ca pahdya moham, khinaisava 
Pee )§ and who have abandoned birth and death completely (jahetva 
jitimaranam asesam...)6 And other characteristics of a person who 
attained the final emancipation are described in the same Sutta.? 


Not only to the virtuous, declares the Buddha, but also giving to the creatures 
in a pool or cesspiit becomes a source of merit to the giver if he gives with the 
idea of feeding the creatures therciti (Aham kho pana Vaccha evam vadimi; ye 
pi te candanikdya va oligalle va pani: tatra pi yo thilidhovanam va saravadhova- 
nam va chaddetiye tattha pind te yena yipenti ti tato nidanam paham Vaccha 
pulifiassa igamam vadimi, ko pana vido manussabhiite)— A. I. p. 161. 

2. DoTp. 191. 

3S. 1. p. 99; cf. A. 1, p. 162. 

45.1. p.99 f; ef. A. T. p. 161 £. 

5 Sn. 493. 

6 Ibid. 500. 

7 See Sn. 490-503 (Miagha-sutta). 
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The worthy recipient is sometimes discussed using the Brah- 
manic terminology. For example, referring to a practice of certain 
brahmins who secured food by recitation, the Buddha says 
‘It is not suitable for me to eat food gained by reciting hymns. 
This is not the thing for the seers, O brahmin. The Awakened 
Ones reject the food obtained by recitation. Where Dhamma 
prevails, O Brahmin, this is the rule’ (githabhigitam me abhoja- 
neyyam, sampassatam bréhmana n’esa dhammo. Gathabhi- 
gitam’ panudanti buddha dhamme sati brahmana vuttir es&).1 
The Buddha further remarks: ‘You must serve the one who is 
fully accomplished, a sage, canker-free, and worry-less, with 
other food and drink. He is indeed the field for those who seck 
merit’ (afifiena ca kevalinam mahesim khindsavam kukkuccavil- 
pasantam annena pnena upatthahassu khettam hi tam puiifia- 
pekkhassa hoti).? 


According to Brahmanism, three kinds of sacrificial fire are 
prescribed. The Buddha gave new interpretations to them 
when he said that the three kinds’ of fire, namely, Shuneyyaggi, 
gahapataggi and dakkhineyyaggi are to mean: 1. to support the 
father and mother, 2. to support sons, wife, slaves, messengers, 
and workmen, and 3. to respect and support mendicants and 
brahmins (samana - brahmaya) respectively.* Incidentally, 
we notice here that priority is given to one’s parents and family 
members. This may be a reflection of the family institution of 
ancient India. Nevertheless, one thing is clear that the Buddha 
gave a very important and prominent place to the family members, 
specially to the parents in the ethical teachings, and very often 
the support of the mendicants and brahmins comes last.4 In 
passing this characteristic is significant in contrast to later deve- 
lopments: a slight one in the Nikayas themselves, and an extremely 
developed one in works like the Rasavahini.® 


1 Sn. 81 (See also Sn. 480). : 
2 Sn. 82, (See also Sn. 481). ; 

3 A. IV. p. 44 ff 

4 E.g. See supra. p. 4 cf. A. II. p. 68; S. I. p. 90. etc. 


5 Sce Rev. p. 135 ff. (6-5) in which is said that during the reign of king Saddhé- 
tisea, Muddhagutta and his wife Tissa sold their son for 8 kahapana to give 
dana and bought a cow who performed miracles to pull them out of poverty. 
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Apart from the above, dana offered to the true mendicants 
is very often said to bring about great results. For example, 
it is said: ‘Gifts offered to a sage who perfected supernormal power, 
and who attained the destruction of births, bring about great 
fruit (atho jatikkhayam patto abhififiavosito muni ettha . dajja 
deyyadhammam ettha dinnam mahapphalam).! Further it. is 
said: ‘For him who desires a gain of merit in the gift served, that 
gift first given to the calmed ones bears much fruit’ (upatthite 
deyyadhamme pufifiatthassa jigimsato santesu pathamam dinné 
vipula hoti dakkhind).? Also the Dhammapada records that 
gifts offered to those free from passion, hatred, ignorance, and 
desire, bear great results. In all these cases we notice that the 
worthy recipients have the same characteristics as those of an 
arahant.! 


Whatever the characteristics attributed to the worthy recipient 
as reflected in the, Nikayas either in a Brahmanic term or purely 
in a Buddhist sense, it is certain that they are the culmination of 
the highest virtue embodied in the worthy recipient, which is in 
accordance with the basic concept of the worthy recipient that 
dana given to the virtuous persons bears much fruit. 


However as time went on, the idea of the worthy recipient 


took a different turn and came to be specified to cover only the 


Buddhists. In its ultimate sense, it is very true that the highest 
intensity of virtue can be seen in the arahants including the Buddha 
himself-—of course, the Buddha is the best in all respects even 
among the arahants, and it is with the same psychological process 
that buddhas were regarded as the best recipients of dina among 
all arahants.? Thus it is quite natural inthis sense that the, 
arahants became the worthiest recipients of dana. Nevertheless 
it is more of theoritical importance than of practical one from the 
standpoint of the giver seeking the best recipient as‘ there were 
only a few gifted aspirants who could attain arahantship even 


18.1. p.175G. 

2 A. III. p. 213 G. 

3 Dhp. 356-359. ; 

4 Cf. Therag. 296; 336; 516; 629; 1177; S. I. p. 168 G. p. 141 G. ete. 

5 Itiv. 90. G — A. II. p. 35 G.: agge buddhe pasannénam dakkhineyye 
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those days. ‘Therefore it is quite understandable even if there 
were attempts to expand the concept of the worthy recipient to 
cover various categories of individuals who could be regarded as 
possessing comparatively high moral standards. So we find in the 
Nikayas various lists of endowment that the gift worthy individuals 
are supposed to have.t Further there were attempts, perhaps 
at a later stage when the Sangha was expanded and firmly es- 
tablished, that the Sangha itself became the worthy recipient 
of dina, and the Sangha came to be regarded as the field of merit 
(pufifiakkhetta) just as a seed sown in the rich soil bears great 
results.3 So it is very often said in the Nikayas that the Sangha 
is the incomparable field of merit (anuttaram puiifiakkhettam).‘ 
And the Buddhist Sangha came to be spoken of in a stock phrase 
which runs as follows in the Nikaéyas: ‘Esa Bhagavato savaka- 
saigho a@huneyyo pahuneyyo dakkhincyyo  aijali-karaniyo 
anuttaram pufifiakkhettam lokassa’.6 And. here the ‘savaka- 
saigha’ means the cight individuals who are on the right path 
to arahantship: ‘Bhagavato sivaka-sahgho, yadidam cattari 
purisa-yugini attha purisa-puggala’.® 


It seems that these attempts on the part of the Buddhist Sangha 
was a historical necessity as the bhikkhus had to depend on the 
lay people for their sustenance. Further there seems to have 
arisen a need on the part of the lay-disciples of the Buddha to claim 
the supremacy of his teachings over other religions, without which 
the true meaning of being Buddhists on the partof the lay-disciples 
would have totally collapsed. The pride of being the Buddha’s 
followers had to be satisfied on their part. This psychological 


1 The lists of two at A. I. p. 63; of three at A. I. p. 167 [, p. 244; of five at A. ITE 
p. 134, p. 248; ofsix at A. IIT. p. 279, p. 282, p. 387.; ofseven at D. HI. p. 253 £. 
A. IV. p. 13 £.; of eight at D, IIT. p. 255, A. IV p. 290 f, p.291 f; of ten at 
A. V .P 198 ff. M. I. p. 446 f, etc. 

2 This idea is clearly brought out in the Dakkhinivibhanga Sutta of M. III. 

p- 253 ff. 

3 H. Nakamura says that the concept of ‘puitiiakkhetta’ was inherited from 
Jainism; Living Ethics of Early Buddhism (Genshi Bukkyé no Scikatsu Rinri), 
Shunjytsha, Tokyo, 1972. p. 341. 

4 See. Itiv. 90 G; A. III p. 35 G, 36 G, III p. 286; A. I p. 208. eic. 

5 D. II. p. 94, IIL. p. 5, p. 227; M. I. p. 37; S. V. p. 343, I p. 220, I. p. 70, 
IV. p. 304; A. I. p. 208. p. 222, IIT. p. 34, p. 35, p. 36, p. 212, p. 286; IV. p 
407, V. p. 183; etc. 

6 D. IL. p. 943 cf. Sn. 227; A. IV. p. 292 G; 8. L. p. 233 G; ete, 
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process of the lay-disciples is very significant as this attitude -of 
theirs would have further encouraged the Buddhist monks to 
emphasize that the Buddhist Sangha was the best field of merit. 
Tt was a mutual dependence or necessity: The Buddhist monks 
for their sustenance, and the lay-disciples for the claim of the 
advantage of being Buddhists. 


As time went on, the importance of the Sangha as the worthy 
recipient of dana became more conspicuous than ever, and even 
the Buddha seems to have encouraged the followers and con- 
tributed to the increasing role played by the Sangha regarding 
the worthy recipient of dana when he told Mahapajapati to 
present the robes not to him individually but to the Sangha so 
that he would also be happy about the dana.’ Further it is 
recorded that the Buddha told the lay-disciples to give dana to 
the Sangha (Ingha tvam gahapati saighe danam dehi).? And 
when these ideas were extremely emphasized, there arose a further 
development in the Nikayas. 


It has been shown that the recipient of dina at an early stage, 
could be anybody so far as he is virtuous from the point of view 
of acquiring merit. When this is systematised, the highest virtue 
can be visible in the true mendicants or arahants.? But as time 
went on, specially the disciples of the Buddha became the centre 
of attraction specially with regard to the cight kinds of individuals 
(attha-purisa-puggal4) that constitute the ‘sévaka-saigha’ ranging 
from ‘sotépanna’ to ‘arahant’. Further there arose a time when 
the Buddhist Sangha itself became the object of offering. And 
the latest development in the Njkayas is that the lay-disciples of 
the Buddha are advised in a strong term to give only to the 
Buddhist Sangha, or they would be faced with decline in life. 
Hence it is said that if the lay-disciple is endowed with the five 
things, he is the jewel of disciple (upisakaratana), the lotus of 


1 M. III. p. 253. Here the emphasis scems to be more on the collective organiz- 
ation than the individual. 

2 ATI. p. 392. 

3 In the Buddhist sense, the hierarchical structure as to the intensity of virtue 
embodied in various stages of attainment is mentioned in M. III. p. 253 ff. 
Thus the dina offercd to the Budha bears the most fruitful result. And 
the results of dana depend on the recipients classified into the fourteen classes 
of individuals. 
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disciple (upasaka-paduma) and the white lotus of disciple 
(upa4saka-pundarika). One of the five things is that the disciple 
does not seek for a gift worthy person outside (the Order); he first 
offers to the Order (na ito bahiddhé dakkhineyyam gavesati, idha 
ca pubbakaram karoti).1_ In another context, it is said that it is 
impossible for a personendowed with the view (right—) toseek fora 
gift-worthy person outside the Order (abhabbo ditthi-sampanno 
puggalo ito bahiddha dakkhineyyam gavesitum).? Further seeking 
for a gift-worthy person outside the Order is regarded as one of the 
seven causes of ruin or degeneration (parihan&) of a layman. 
Also it is regarded as one of the causes for misfortune (vipattiyo) 
and decline (para-bhava).® 


Then what were the reasons for all these developments? As 
mentioned before, the bhikkhus did not engage themselves 
in any form of production. Therefore there was a necessity 
for the Sangha to emphasise the virtue.of giving (dina) to those 
whose wisdom is the yoke and plough, as the Buddha puts it, 
as against the ordinary yoke and plough of the farmer.* And the 
emphasis on dina was never met with any resistance from the 
people as the Indians respected spiritualism from the time im- 
memorial, and they thought it a duty to support mendicants 
or anybody who strove for spiritual advancement. Buddhism 
was also born of the same Indian soil. Further it is quite natural 
to infer that Buddhism must have faced externally adverse cir- 
cumstances in its history. For instance, at a time of social or 
economic crises such as wars, droughts, floods, famines, etc., 
where securing food was a serious problem, it was a sheer necessity 
to emphasise the importance of dana for the survival of the Sangha. 
And in turn the Sangha had to offer in a concrete manner the 
attractive rewards or compensation for the services rendered in 
the form of dina to the Sangha. 


On the other hand, along with the expansion of the Buddhist 
community, there must have arisen a strong need on the part 
of the lay-disciples to identify themselves as Buddhists. In the 
process of identification, the most effective and easiest way 


} A. III. p. 206. 
2 Ibid. p. 439. 

3 A. IV. p. 25 ff. 
4 See. Sn 77, 
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was to minimize common grounds between the Buddhist community 

and others, and the same effect can be got by emphasising special - 

ities of Buddhism. To an ordinary mind, if giving to a virtuous 

person of different creed brings about the same results as hed 

to an equally virtuous Buddhist monk, as this was the. Buddha’s 

contention at the beginning, then he will lose the hold: as.a Bud- 

dhist, for so far as he believes in the good results of dana, he can 
be even a Jain, for example. Therefore offering to a Buddhist 
monk should be more fruitful than offering to an equally virtuous 
person of different creed; thereby he feels the advantage of being 
a Buddhist and is thus secured. It is the same psychological 
attitude of the Jay-disciples that seems to have influenced the 
Sangha to give assurance to them that the Sangha was the best 
field of merit (sahgham puiifiakkhettam anuttaram). However 
it is extremely difficult for a layman to judge-externally as to 
whether the recipient of dana is virtuous or not. But Bar 
the lay-disciple is not left in the darkness when told by the Buddha 
to give gifts to the Sangha as a householder has difficulty to see 
who is virtuous and praise-worthy.1 In another context, it 1s 
specifically mentioned that even if the Sangha 1s of bad morality, 
jt is more fruitful than giving to individuals.? ; 


Further within the Buddhist community, if anybody tries to 
be extraordinary in behaviour and makes offerings to someone 
else without giving priority to the Buddhist Sangha, there will be 
no binding factor as a member of the Buddhist community. 
In other words he loses the licence to be called a good Buddhist 
by the others in the same community. However it has to 7 
kept in mind that such a man is branded as a bad Buddhist only 
in terms of a set of morals commended and praised wit the 
Buddhist community. Likemanner the definition of ‘virtue 


1 A. LIL. p. 391 f. 

2 See’ M. III. p. 256; Here the Buddha is reported to have said that even if 
there will be the order of bad morality in the distant future, and a gift willbe 
given to them, ‘But when I, Ananda, say that an offering to the Order 
incalculable and immeasurable I by no means say that a gift graded as to 
individuals is of greater fruit than an offering to the Order’ (Tad& p aham 
Ananda, sanghataram dakkhinam asankheyyam appameyyam vadimi, na 
tvevaham Ananda, kenaci pariydyena safighagataya dakkhinaya patipugga- 
likam dinam mahappalataram vadimi) 
However what is meant here is that the Sangha represents an ideal community 
whose virtue is unsurpassed by any community.. 
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talked. about in Buddhism is applicable only to Buddhism. ‘There- 
fore anybody who likes to be a Buddhist has to adjust himself 
only in terms of the Buddhist doctrines both ethical and philoso- 
phical. There was an attempt on the part of the Buddhist monks 
perhaps due to an over-emphasis on its survival, that the Buddhist 
Sangha started to show the unfavourable consequences of not 
giving gifts first to the Sangha. For this purpose, the concept 
of ‘duggati’ must have played an effective role. So the Sangha 
on the one hand, had to comply with the needs of the lay-disciples 
to be exclusively called Buddhists and on the other hand, it was a 
fine opportunity to draw attention to the Buddhist Sangha alone 
by means of inflicting the notion of bad results of giving to anybody 
other than to the Sangha, such as misfortune (vipatti) and 
decline (parabhava), on the minds of the lay-disciples. Thus it 
seems that a later development as reflected in the Nikayas was 
an outcome of two major developments in the history of Buddhism: 
Firstly, when the Buddhist community was expanded and firmly 
established distinct from other communities, the Sangha had to 
emphasise the virtue of dana as a historical necessity for its survival, 
perhaps, owing to certain external circumstances such as economic 
and social crises in which the securing of food was difficult, and 
secondly, on the part of the lay-disciples, a strong endorsement 
and confirmation by the Sangha itself as the leader of the Buddhist 
community, to the effect that the worthiest recipient of dina was 
the Sangha, was very much necessary. And this was a must for 
the lay-disciples to be called good and praise-worthy Buddhists. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THINGS GIVEN AS DANA (DEYYADHAMMA) 


The basic attitude of the Buddha to the concept of dina has 
been dealt with at length in the previous chapters, and it was 
noted that the Buddha encouraged and extolled the virtue of 
giving in various ways; for example, he showed that ‘stinginess’ 
(macchera) was a cause of ‘duggati’ and encouraged people to be 
generous. Further he praised dina given to the needy and, 
on the other hand, he committed himself to say that a little given 
from the scanty store which implied a spirit of sacrifice was: 
praiseworthy. All these instances will adequately show that the 
Buddha was very much concerned about unity in society. He 
aimed at eradicating painful inequality and economic disparity 
in society through the practice of dana which was a fine and 
concrete expression of friendliness, love and care for other members 
of the society. And it contributed towards the elimination of the 
sharp cleavages between the haves and have-nots; thereby crimes 
and misconduct arising from poverty could be helped to disappear. 


From the point of view of the things given as dina within a. 
society, it is extremlely important to keep two points in mind: 
firstly, the items given as dana among the laity can be anything 
so far as they are rightly obtained without causing any harm to 
the giver as well as to others; and secondly the things given as 
dana should be of some use to the recipient if the act of giving: 
and the thing given as dana are to arouse a feeling of gratitude 
to the giver and satisfaction of the gift on the part of the recipient. 
For this gratitude of the recipient shown to the giver is an important 
factor to give rise to mutual harmony and friendliness. Dana 
is practised from laity to laity, from laity to clergy, from clergy 
to clergy and from clergy to laity.1 It is because of this recipro- 


1 ‘From cleargy to laity’ is theoretically possible. Dhamma-dina for example 
can be classified in this category. However we are mainly concerned with 
‘Aamisa-dina’ (material gifts) in thischapter. Even if there are instances of a 
bhikkhu giving food to a lay-man, the emphasis is not much on the accumulation 
of merit on the part of that bhikkhu but on his quality as a compassionate one,- 
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cality that determines the promotion of friendliness and mutual 
dependence. If the giver is to get adequate benefits, then what 
is given should be of some use to the recipient; thus either party 
is benefited. Therefore the utility value of things given as dana 
has to be looked into. However if has to be kept in mind at the 
same time that Buddhism has its own: ethical teachings. And 
generosity must not be abused or misunderstood by any means. 
For example, Buddhism admonishes every Buddhist to refrain 
from’ taking life of any living ‘being. Thus although things 
given as dina can be said to be anything, they are to be selected 
in accordance with the Buddhist teachings and social norms in: 
society. In passing, the Buddha did not specifically mention 
items given as dana among the laity except that such dana should 
be lawfully or‘ righteously obtained (dhamma-laddhehi).? This 
is because of the fact that such items for dina would have been 
clearly understood by the people’at that time. 


- However when it comes to the things given to the mendicants 
or religionists, specific items are mentioned. For example, the 
suitable gifts to brahmins are listed in the Vessantara Jataka 
thus: Whosoever bestows food and drink, clothes and lodging; 
thatis a right and proper gift for deserving brahmins (annapanaii 
ca yo dajja vatthasenasanani ca, etam kho danapatiripam etam 
kho brahmandraham).2 This statement seems to have been 
influenced by the Buddhist idea of the things given as dana. In 
the Brahmanic society certain intoxicants must have been offered, 
may be as a sacrificial offering like ‘soma’.* Hence it is said in 
the Vinaya Parivira that there are five items of dana which 
though demeritorious, are regarded as meritorious by the world; 
namely, intoxicants (majjadainam), gifts for a festival (samajja- 
dinam), women (itthidanam), bulls (usabhadinam) and pictures 
(cittakammadinam).4 These items, it seems, must have been 
offered either to the brahmins or perhaps to the lay-people in 
ancient India, and they must have been considered fit for offerings 
by many people. The offering of women although regarded as 


1 See A. II. p. 68; etc. 

2 J. VI. p. 490. 

3 The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. I., Calcutta (Revised and enlarged 
edition), 1982, p. 217. Here it is said that ‘sura’ is used along with ‘soma’, 
or as a substitute for ‘soma’, in some of the sacrifices. 

4 Vin. Parivara. p. 129. 
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‘apufifia-danam’ in the Parivara, seems to have been in existence. 
The Maha Sudassana Suttanta mentions that king Maha Sudas- 
sana provided, ‘women’ (itthim) for those who needed women 
(itthatthikassa) along with other items snch as food for those 
who needed food (annam annatthikassa), drink for the thirsty 
(pinam pinatthikassa), etc.1 T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids 
translate the term ‘itthim’ as ‘wife’? which seems to be moderate. 
It must be remembered that these items 'were provided for the 


lay-people. And nothing seems to be peculiar even if king be- 


came a ‘match-maker’ at a time when women were very often 
given in marriage by the authority of their parents. Also it has 
to be noted that the Parivdra account is meant for the bhikkhus 
who led the life of celibasy. However one. thing is clear that 
dina of women or perhaps of all kinds of humans like male and 
female slaves, etc.? seems to have been. in practice in. ancient 
times. If not the Parivara would not have mentioned it atall. i 


Religiously speaking as far as the things provided as dana for 
the mendicants or bhikkhus are concerned, the items should be 
somewhat different from those exchanged: or provided reciproc- 
ally among the laity. One of the primary reasons for this is that 
the mendicants are those who give up the household life which is 
a synonym of the enjoyment of sensuous pleasures. Therefore 
the mendicants have to cut off such pleasures and pursue the 
spiritual development. In a Buddhist sense, all kinds of tanha 
(desire or craving) are the hindrances to 'the mental deliverance. 
However the Buddha recognises the basic needs of food for ‘suste- 
nance in a clear term when he says that all living beings subsist 
on food (sabbe satté aharatthitika).4 Further, if we ‘take into 
consideration the fact that the mendicants were not wage- 
earners, it is quite understandable that the things or objects 


given as dana from the very beginning were centered around: 


food and clothing which were the basic needs for nourishment 


1 D, II. p. 180; patthipesi kho Ananda raja Mahi-sudassano tisam pokka- 
raninam tire evaripam dinam, annam annatthikassa panam panatthikassa 
vattham vatthatthikassa yanam yanatthikassa sayanam  sayanatthikassa 
itthim itthattikassa hirajifiam hirafifiatthikassa suvannam suvannatthikassa. 


2 Dialogues of the Buddha (4th edition), Part IT. p. 211. 
3 See. A. V. p. 205 (see infra. p. 79). 
4 D. III. p. 211; p. 273; of. A. V. p. 50; p. 55; ete. 
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and protection of the body. As a matter of fact, it is said that 
by giving food, the noble disciple gives to the bhikkhu the four 
things; life (4yum deti), beauty (vannam deti), happiness (sukham 
deti), and strength (balam deti), and in return the giver gets long 
life (digh&’yu) and fame (yasava).} 


At the beginning of the Buddha’s dispensation, probably 
at a time when the Sangha was not systematically organised as 
was seen in later times, the items given as dina to the mendicants 
must have been mainly food (anna) and drink (pana), and clothing 
(vattha). The Buddha was very much concerned about over- 
indulgence in food. He says that the monk wiscly considering 
partakes of his food, neither for pastime nor for indulgence nor 
to become beautiful and handsome, but merely to maintain and 
support this body to avoid harm and to assist the holy life (idha 
phikkhave bhikkhu patisatkhd yoniso aharam ihareti neva, 
davaya, na madiya, na mandanaya, na vibhiisanaya, yavadeva 
imassa kayassa thitiyé yapanaya vihimsiparatiyé brahmacari- 
yanuggahaya).? However. as time went on, various other items 
came to be added to the list of the things given as dina to the 
bhikkhus. It is well known that the Buddhist bhikkhus at the 
very beginning did not have specific places to dwell at. They 
used 'to rest at the foot of a tree (rukkhamiila) or in an open space, 
or wherever they thought it fit for dwelling. In these circum- 
stances, a need of including such items as are indispensable to 
a settled life was never felt. On the other hand, from early times 
certain things were reckoned necessary to lead the life of a mendi- 
cant. These items came to be systematiscd as ‘four requisites’ 
of a bhikkhu; namely, robes, bowls, bed & scat and medicine 
(civara-pindapata-sendsana-gilinapaccaya-bhesaja) .? At a some- 
what early time, these four requisites of bhikkhu were more specific, 
and give an impression of a real wanderer’s life which would have 
been an outcome of the ideal life of a bhikkhu in carly Buddhism. 
The four requisites are: food received through collectiong alms 
(pindiyalopa-bhojanam), robes collected from dust heaps (pamsu- 
kila-civaram), dwelling (bed & seat) at the foot of a tree (rukkha- 


1 A. II. p. 63 f; cf. A. IIT. p. 42. 
2 AL p. 113. 
3 See Vin. III. p. 132; D. IIT. p. 268; S. IV. p. 288, 291; etc. 
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miila-senisanam) and medicine made of the urine of cattle 
(piitimuttabhesajjam).1 And it is natural that these things be- 
came the objects for offering from time to time. 


But as time went on, various other items came to be included 
in the list of things suitable for gifts ,and we very often come across 
the following stock-phrase used in the Nikayas: food, drink, cloth, 
vehicle, garland, scent, ointment, bedding, dwelling and light 
(annam pinam vattham yanam mli-gandha-vilepanam seyya- 
vasathapadipeyyam).? 


At first sight, it gives an impression that the items mentioned 
above were unquestioningly included in the list. But a peculiar 
thing to an ordinary mind is how those items like carriage (yana), 
garland (mala), scent (gandha) and ointment (vilepana) came 
to be included in the list. As a matter of fact, the Buddha re- 
marks that there were recluses and brahmins who were living on 
food provided by the faithful, continued to be addicted to the 
use of means for adorning and beautifying themsclves.§ And 
of 20 items mentioned in the Suttanta, the two items are directly 
referring to garlands (mala) and rouge or ointment (vilepana) 
while the Buddha is said to refrain from them all (iti va iti evaripa- 
mandana-vibhisanatthananuyoga pativirato Samano Gotamo ti).¢ 
Further the same Suttanta says that talks on garlands (mala- 
katham) and on perfume (gandha-katham) are low talks (tiraccha- 
nakatham) which certain recluses and brahmins are addicted 
to. Also it is mentioned in the Sutta-nipata that on an uposatha 
day, the householder is advised not to wear garlands nor to use 


1 Vin. Mahavagga, p. 58: These four requisites were later expanded and the 
number of the requisites became all together eight; they are, three robes 
(ticlvaram), a bowl (patta), a razor (visi), a needle (siici), a girdle (bandha- 
nam), a watcr-strainer (parissévana)—J. I. p. 65; D.A. Ip. 206; etc. 

2 A. TV. p. 239; cf. A. IV. p. 60; M. II. p. 205; S. I.p.94; A. Ip. 107; ete. 

In later times, the list became consisting of fourteen items known as “deyya- 
dhamma’ or ‘yafifia’: They are four requisites and the ten items already 
given above. See Nd. II. p. 523; cf. Nd. Ip. 373; etc. 

3D. 1. p. 7: yatha vi pan’: eke bhonio samana-brahmana saddhidcyyani 
bhojanani bhudjitva te evaripam mandanavibhisanatthanénuyogam anu- 
yutta viharanti. 

4 Ibid. p. 7. 

9 Ibid. p. 7. 
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perfume which are mentioned along with other items.1 Even 
with regard to the carriage or chariot (yana‘, the Buddha advises 
the monks not to use it, or they commit an ecclesiastical offence 
(na bhikkave yayena yayitabbam, yo yayeyya, apattidukkatassa ti). 


- From the above evidence, it is clear that such items as yana, 
mala, gandha and vilepana were debarred as unnecessary items 
for the life ofa bhikkhu. And it is understandable that the Buddha 
disregarded them for the simple reason that they would become 
hindrances or causes of attachment which were to be discarded 
by the bhikkhu whose primary aim. was to attain spiritual deve- 
lopment. In the same tone of the Buddha’s thinking is also 
found the ten rules for the novice (dasa-sikkhaépadani) which are 
mentioned in the Vinaya Mahivagga. According to them, 
one of the ten rules that the novice has to adhere to is to refrain 
from the use of garlands, scent, ointment, adornment, etc. 
(malagandhavilepanadharanaman danavihisanatthanaveramani).? 


Then why are those items included in the list? Society is of 
a.complex nature. Any concept or idea cannot persist without 


affecting or being affected by the external world. Buddhism also . 


trod on the same destiny. Buddhism was born in a society which 
had ‘already experienced a highly advanced philosophical atmos- 
phere. So it is quite natural that the Buddha nurtured his _philo- 
sophy. or moral code on the then existing thoughts and social 
norms. Thus as is evident specially from the Vinaya texts, the 
Buddha was flexible to adjust the Sangha to the then existing 
pattern of social norms so far as he thought it necessary to main- 
tain social harmony without allowing the Buddhist Sangha to be 
isolated from the society while trying his best to maintain an 
ideal community embodied in the Sangha. In a more positive 
sense, the Buddha was fully aware that the Sangha could not 
exist on its own without getting adequate support from the laity 
specially with regard to the sustenance of the bhikkhus. Further 
Buddhism started as a missionary religion whose aim was to 
promote welfare and happiness of the masses (caratha bhikkhave 


1 Sn. 401: malam na dhiraye na ca-gandham ficare, mafice chamayam va 
sayetha santhate, ctam hi atthangikam ah’ uposatham Buddhena dukkhanta- 
guna pahisitam. 

2 Vin. Mahavagga, p. 191. 

3 Ibid. p. 83. 
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carikam bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhiya lokanukampiya atthaya 
hitaya sukhaya devamanussinam).! ‘This attitude of the Buddha 
is reflected even with regard to the items given as dana: to the 


bhikkhus. . 


Ag mentioned before, the Buddha was very much concerned 
about the spiritual development of the bhikkhus. He rejected 
any items which he thought would become hindrances to their 
spiritual development. ‘However as time went on, the Buddhist 
Sangha was expanded absorbing all walks of life, and the larger 
the Sangha was, the more complex the management and ‘main- 
tenance of it became. With this historical background, the 
Buddha was in a way forced by circumstances to promulgate 
certain rules and regulations with a view to the. maintenance 
of the Sangha as pure as he could. At the same time he was. 
also concerned about the welfare of the bhikkhus. . At one time, 
it is recorded in the Vinaya Mahavagga,.there was a monk afflicted 
with a skin disease, and the Buddha allowed perfumed paste 
to be made for the sick monk (tena kho pana samayena aiifiata: 
rassa. bhikkhuno chavidosabadho hoti. Anujanami bhikkhave 
gandhalepam katum ti).2 This incident will. certainly shed light 
on the flexibility of the rules and regulations meant for the bhikkbus 
according as necessity arises. And it also shows that the Buddha 
became reasonably lenient towards the use of such items as scent 
(gandha) or ointment (vilepana), or. perhaps carriage (yana) 
so far as they were made use of under specific circumstances such 
as diseases, etc., and this must have been done through the Bud- 
dha’s humantarian concern for the bhikkhus.. Then how are we 
to account for the use of garlands: (mala) by the bhikkhu? It is 
usually understood that garlands are not the things which have 
a direct bearing on the curing of a patient. In other words they 
cannot be usually used. as medicine. To answer this question, 
therefore, the function of garlands in ancient India has to be 
looked into. As stated before, the Buddha refers to the fact that 
there were recluses and brahmins who were addicted to certain 
things for adornment and_beautification.® This seems to be 
the basic function of garlands 4s in modern times.” And if this 


1 Vin. Mahavagga, p- 21. 
2 Ibid. p. 206. 
3 See. D. I. p. 7. 
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idea is widened, it is not difficult to infer that people used flowers 
and garlands as a mark of gratitude or respect to the receiver. 
Hence even from ancient times, it is recorded, people made use 
of flowers for sacrificial purposes.}, according to the commentary 
during the time of the Buddha too, people paid a visit to the 
Buddha with garlands, scent and ointment in hands for the sake of 
seeing him or listening to the Dhamma.?_ The offering of flowers, 
garlands, scent, etc. was made not only to the Buddha, but also 
to the bhikkhus. Under these circumstances the Buddha had 
to do something about it. It seems that the Buddha was fully 
aware of the giver’s motive of offering such items as dana to the 
bhikkhus. In the first place, the offering of flowers, garlands, 
scent, etc. was in practice and very common among the people. 
It was natural, therefore, that the lay-disciples thought it fit to 
offer them to the bhikkhus as a mark of respect although they 
were meant for decoration and beautification. Secondly, the 
Buddha was very concerned about the co-existence between 
the Buddhist Sangha and the laity, and he became aware that 
if he prohibited the bhikkhus, though he did so at the beginning, 
from accepting the offering of flowers, garlands, scent, etc., which 
the lay-disciples offered with their best of intention, then the 
givers would be disappointed and displeased. The Buddha, 
thus, did not want to hurt the feelings of the givers. So he allowed 
the bhikkhus to accept them. On the other hand, the Buddha 
was also aware of the function of them. They were meant for 
adornment and beautification. But the bhikkhus were those 
who should seck spiritual advancement, for which purpose they 
were to abandon alli sensuous pleasures and attachment thercto 


‘Therefore with this two-fold reason, the Buddha instructed the 


bhikkhus to accept the offering but indirectly warned not to use 
them as personal decoration. It is said; ‘I allow you, monks, 
having taken the scents, to give the five-finger mark on the door; 
fiaving taken the flowers, to lay them aside in the dwelling-place 
(anujanimi bhikkhave gandham gahetvé kaviite paficangulikam 


1 E.g, For the ‘sravana’ sacrifice, one of the ‘Grhya’ sacrifices, a comb, unguents 
flowers, mirror are offered to the serpents for personal decoration—Sece The 
Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. I p. 255, 1982, Calcutta. 

2 Smp. Vol. I p. 202: So (Sudinna) kira nagarato bhuttapdtardsam suddhut- 
tarfisaigam mialigandhavilepanahattham buddhadassanatthan dhamma-- 
savanatthafi ca nikkhamantam mahajanam disva............... 
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datum, puppham gahetva vihire ekamantam nikkhipitun ti).1 It is 
clearly shown here that the flowers accepted by the bhikkhus are 
keptaside. This is, perhaps, duc to the reason that the Buddha would 
have thought that flowers could not be possibly thrown away as the 
act of it would again cause disappointment in the mind of the giver. 


Once the offering of flowers, garlands, scents, etc. was accepted 
as a suitable gift, it is quite natural that the devotees thought of 
the Buddha as the worthiest recipient of their offerings. Further 
owing to the nature of the use of flowers, scents, etc., and also 
along the deification and glorification of the Buddha specially 
after his demise, the items like flowers, garlands, scents, ointment, 
etc., started being used for the decoration of Buddha images and. 
cetiyas which were the reminiscences of the Buddha.? Hence 
there are many instances in the commentaries in which we find 
flowers, garlands, scents, etc. were offered to the cetiya or image 
of the Buddha: To cite a few examples, it is said that formerly 
‘ubhatosaigha dana’, was made with the Buddha seated in the 
middle flanked by the bhikkhu-saigha on his right and the 
bhikkhuni-sangha on the left. But now cither a Buddha image 
or a cetiya containing the Buddha’s relics was placed, and in 
front of it was a stool on which a bowl was placed, and the offering 
of food, flowers, garlands, scents, etc., was made.? Also King 


1 Vin. Cullavagga, p. 123. 

2 According to the Mahaparinibbina Suttanta, the Buddha is said to have 
instructed Ananda how to treat his remains. Itis said that thipas be erected 
at the four cross roads, and whosoever would place there garlands or perfume 
or paint or make salutation there, or become in its presence calm in heart— 
that shall long be to them for a profit and a joy. (Yathi kho Ananda raiifio 
cakkavattissa sarire patipajjanti cvam Tathagatassa sarire patipajjitabbam. 
Citummahipathe ‘Tathigatassa .thiipo kitabbo. Tattha ye mialam va 
gandham v4 vannakam va dropessanti abhivadessanti va, cittam vi pasdde- 
ssanti, tcesam tam bhavissati digharattam hitaya sukhaya) D. II. p. 142. 

3 Smp. Vol V. p. 1142 f. 
pubbe’ pi buddhappamukhassa ubhatosaighassa danam denti, bhagavaé 
majjhe nisidati dakkhinato bhikkhii vamato bhikkhuniyo nisidanti, bhagavaé 
ubhinnam sanghatthero, tada bhagava attané laddhapaccaye attanapi pari- 
bhufijati, bhikkhinam pi dipeti. Etarahi pana panditamanuss’ sadhatukam 
patimam v& cctiyam va thapetva buddhappamukhassa ubhatosanghassa 
danam denti, patimiiya v& cetiyassa vi purato adha@rake pattam thapetva 
dakkhinodakam datva buddhanam dema’ti tattha yam pathamam khidaniyam- 
bhojaniyam denti, viharam va aharitvé idam cetiyassa dema’ti pindapataf: 
ca malagandhadini ca denti, tattha katham patipajjitabban ti. 
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Asoka is reported to have made provisions for the offering of 
scents, garlands, etc., toa cetiya of the Buddha (tato raja Nigro- 
dhattherassa devasikam satasahassam vissajjesi, buddhassa cetiye 
gandha-maladihi pijanatthaya satasahassam,..........0+ ) Further 
the offering of flowers and garlands, scent and ointment was made 
not only by the laity but also by the bhikkhus. It is said that a 
certain monk became smelling as a result of drinking a liquor 
and made an offering of garlands, scents and ointment to a cetiya 
(ecko bhikkhu malagandhavilepanchi cetiyam va pijesi arittham 
va pivi, tassa tad anuriipo sariragandho hoti).? 


Although the list of ten items of dana is very often mentioned 
in connection with the suitable gifts for the bhikkhus, the same 
list is also mentioned with regard to the gifts offered not only 
to recluses and brahmins, but also to beggars, wayfarers, etc., 
in the Itivuttaka.? This seems to be due to the fact that by the 
time of the writing of the Itivuttaka, the stock phrase mentioning 
the ten items suitable for gifts had already been in vogue. For 
gifts among the laity, as seen before, could be anything so far 
as they were obtained righteously. And as a matter of fact, 
it is mentiond in the Nikayas of other items given to the 
needy.* So it is doubtful to infer that these ten items were ex- 
clusively regarded as suitable gifts specially among the lay-people 
at the beginning. 


It seems therefore that items like scent (gandha) and ointment 
(vilepana) would have been incorporated into the list of suitable 
gifts for the bhikkhus because of certain circumstances such as 
diseases, etc., in which those items must have been required as 
medicine. And also along with the dcification and glorification 
of the Buddha; such items as garlands, scent, perfume, etc., which 
in fact had been items for decoration from ancient times in India, 
must have been made use of for the decoration of the Buddha 
images and cetiyas which had become the objects of worship 


TY Smp. Vol I p. 52. 

2 Smp. Vol. V p. 1078. 

3 Itiv. 75; idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo sabbesam deti, samana-brahmana- 
kapiniddhikavanibbakayacakinam annm panam vattham yanam méalagandha- 
vilepanam scyyivasatha-padipeyyam. 

4 See, e. g. D. IT. p. 180; etc. 
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as time went on. Moreover it seerns that as a result of including 
medicine as one of the requisites of the bhikkhus, the items like 
garlands (mala), scent (gandha) and ointment (vilepana) were 
not really meant for the bhikkhus, but for the adornment and 
decoration of the Buddha image and cetiya. 


It may be possible, on the other hand, to conjecture although 
we have tried to see the philosophical reasoning behind the items 
included in the list that those items as mentioned in the list 
of ten or fourteen were nothing but commonly accepted items 
of giving in ancient Indian society, and they simply found a 
way into Buddhism so far as those items were not against the 
ethical teachings of Buddhism. In other words, Buddhism inherited 
what were given as dina in ancient India and mechanically 
incorporated them into the Buddhist lists of things given as dana. 


Apart from the above items, we find in works like the Apadana 
an offering of fruits (phalam)! and new crops (nava sassam).? 
Nevertheless, it has to be noted: that giving those items once or 
twice will not be of great results. They are to be given repeatedly. 
Thus it is said that perpetual gifts kept in a family where they are. 
given specifically to virtuous recluses are of more fruit than .the 
sacrifices with 16 accessories.* 


Through the expansion of the Buddhist Sangha, there arose 
a necessity of considering seriously the construction of monasteries 
for the bhikkhus to dwell in, for the changes in the pattern of 


the life-style of a bhikkhu from the wandering one to the settled’ 


one in the course of time became inevitable. So the construction 
of vihZras, etc., which were used as a dwelling came to be regarded 
as more meritorious offerings than giving food and drink. For 
example, the Kitadanta Suttanta says that building ‘a. vihara’ 
on behalf of the Order in all the four directions (yo kho brahmana 
catuddisam sangham uddissa vihiram karoti) is more fruitful 
and advantageous than either the sacrifices with 16 accessories 
or perpetual gifts.4 


1 Ap. I. p. 250. 

2 Ibid. II .p. 386. 

3 D.I. p. 145; cf. A. IIT. p. 172; IV. p. 244; etc. 
4 D.I.p. 145. 
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For the purpose of a settled life, various other facilitics became 
necessary for the bhikkhus. Thus the Vinaya Pitaka enunciates 
various items nceded for the purpose; a curved house or an abode 
(vihara) a long house (addhayoga) a mansion (pisida), a 
storied building (hammiya), a cave (guha), a cell (parivena), 
a porch (kotthaka), an attendance hall (upatthanasala), a fire 
hall (aggisala), a store room for what is allowable (kappiyakuti) 
a privy (vaccakuti), a place for pacing up and down (catikama), 
a hall in the place for palcing up and down (catkamanasila), 
a well (udapina), a hall at the well (udapanasala), a bathroom 
(jantaghara), a hall in the bathroom (jantigharasalé), a lotus 
pond (pokkharani), a shed (mandapa), a monastery (arama), 
asite for a monastery (4r&mavatthu).t Such items as the following 
are also mentioned; a sleeping room (sayanighara), a stable 
(uddosita), a watch tower (afta), a squadrangular building (mala) 
a shop (Apana), a hall for a shop (Apanasali), Further as time 
went on, additional facilities for the use of the bhikkhus must 
have been built by the lay devotees.? 

Although the above-mentioned facilities are exclusively for the 
use of the bhikkhus, the construction of pleasure groves (Arimaropé), 
fruitful trees (vanarop2), causeways or bridges (setu), dams, 
(papani), wells (udapana) and shelters (upassaya)4 are mentioned 
in the Nikayas, which suggests that these facilities were meant 
for the public use. And this shows that the extent of the varieties 
of dana provided among the laity was very wide, and moreover 
it can be surmised with no doubt that social work, the dedication 
of one’s un-selfish and untiring efforts for the better causc of 
the public, was emphasised. Thus social well-being was very 
well looked after in ancient India. And if the climatic and 
geographical conditions of India are taken into account, it is 


‘quite natural that the people’s attention was immediately drawn 


towards the fight against such natural disasters as famine, drought, 
flood, etc.. Happiness and prosperity of India, in fact, lay in the 
avertion of those calamities. As is well-known, this idea of one’s 
dedication for the betterment of India and her people, was in 
fact, brought to the highest point of blossom during the time of 


1 Vin. Mahavagga, p. 139 £; cf. Vin. Cullavagga, p. 159. 
2 Ibid p. 140. F 

3 See e.g. Vin. Cullavagga, p. 122 f; etc. 

4 §. 1, p. 33 G. 
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King Asoka, whose unceasing altruism is a fine example of Bud-. 
dhist compassion, love, care, friendliness and similar human 
qualities shown not only to human beings, but also to animals. 


When the settled life of the bhikkhus became a common practice, 
various rules and regulations which the bhikkhus had to abide 
by were promulgated by the Buddha from time to time. The 
Buddha was very much concerned about corruption creeping into 
the Sangha: corruption which was in a way unavoidable along 
with the expansion of the Sangha, and which might have been 
otherwise prevented, had the Sangha consisted. only of selected 
people. So the Buddha was in a sense forced by circumstances 
to deal with the problems within the Sangha in order to keep the 
Sangha as pure as it could be. Therefore even with regard to’ 
the things given as dina to the bhikkhus, the Buddha admonished 
them to refrain from taking things like gold and silver (jata- 
riiparajata), uncooked grain (amakadhbafifia), uncooked flesh 
(4makamamsa), women and girls (itthikumariké), female and 
male slaves (dasidasa), goats and sheep (ajelaka), fowls and swine 
(kukkutasiikara), elephants, cattle, horses and mares (hatthi- 
gavassavalava), and. fields ‘cultivated or uncultivated (khetta-’ 
vatthu).t Dana is a praiseworthy act, but the bhikkhus should 
not indulge in the things given to them. The purpose of the 
acceptance of dina on the part of the bhikkhus is to have the 
minimum requisites so that they can lead a holy life (brahmacariy4). 


However, as scen before, when the Sangha emphasised the 
importance of dina for the lay-disciples to-gain happiness in their 
next births, the Sangha also started demanding the best food. 
Hence it is said that one of the eight ways of giving of a good 
man (sappurisadana) is to give what is choice (panitam deti).* 
‘As for the basic idea of giving things, it is regarded as good and 
meritorious as far as the giver does not give things as if throwing 
them away (anapaviddham deti) 3 On the part of the giver, 
what is important is the willingness to give and purity of the mind; 


whe 
aaa 
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of course the things given as dana should be righteously obtained. 
It is true that utility value of the things given as dana is also 
important from the standpoint of the recipient. But along with 
the emphasis on dina to the Sangha as time went on, due, perhaps, 


With regard to the things given as dana to the bhikkhus there. 
were restrictions imposed on the acceptance of certain . things 
which were regarded as not necessary to lead the life of a bhikkhu. 
If this idea is broadened, it is natural that certain things ‘were 


to the circumstantial necessities such as difficulties in securing regarded as bad offerings. Thus certain things“given'as dina 4 
food because of famine, flood, drought, etc., and also the idea to the bhikkhus came to be considered themselves. meritorious 
that the best gifts given to the Sangha will result in the best gain or demeritorious. For example, the Vinaya Parivara mentions 
although the Buddha warned the bhikkhus not toindulge in sensuous that there are five things (offerings) which although demeritorious 
pleasuresin the form of food and clothes offered to them, the Sangha are regarded as meritorious by the world (pafica-danani apufifiani 
elavated themselves to be the recipient who had the legitimate puiifiasammatini lokassa).! However it has to. be noted. tha . 
right to be offered the best food. The Sangha must have been these are bad offerings as far as the Sangha is-concerned. As at 5 
very cautious aboutthe implications of the emphasis on matter of fact, some items mentioned above may be given outside s 
dana offered to the Sangha, but the bhikkhus operated in such the Sangha, and they may not be harmful if given and received tl 
a way so that the lay-disciples were made to understand that in a righteous manner. 7 
the better the quality and quantity of things given to the bhikkhus (< 
were, the more rewards they were assured to get; thus resulting (c 
in the fact.that people started giving their best available food A 
and other things according to their means, Also it may be et 
natural that pious devotees gave the best food and other things xe 
through resepct and honour for the Sangha. On the other hand al 
this idea seems to have contritubted in later times to the following a 
phenomena to arise: Firstly, as pointed out before, it gave rise ok 
to social and economic ostentation on the part of the lay-devotees. = 
In other words, there arose competition among the lay devotecs 
to become superior to others. Secondly, the Sangha became 
aloof, god-like existence simply because people regarded the on 
Sangha as ‘field of merit’ (pufifiakkhetta), and the bhikkhus lox 
were’ the people who could give the laity happiness and pros- BY) 
perity in the future. So the laity served the bhikkhus not so a 
much as those who strove for mental deliverance but as those 1 
whose existence from the point of view of the laity was indispens- = 
able. And some corrupted bhikkhus became arrogant and 
conceited. For example, the Rasavahini mentions that an old 5 
bhikkhu was displeased with the food offered to him by a couple eee 6 
and threw it awaty on the ground that the food was not good.? i 1 Vin. Parivara. p. 129. 7 
; Five items mentioned here arc; a gift of intoxicants (majjadinam), a gift 8 
1 See Rsv. p. 136 (6-5). for a festival (samajjadinam), a gift of women (itthidinam), a gift of bulls x 
(usabhadanam) and a gift of pictures (citta kammadanam). 10 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ‘DANA’ AND ‘CAGA’, 
AND SIMILAR TERMS DENOTING ‘GIVING’ 
OR ‘GIFT’ IN THE NIKAYAS 


The most significant sense in which the term ‘cajati’ is used 
is ‘to abandon’ or ‘to give up’ mental phenomena which can 
be called mental impediments to the purification of mind, and in 
its ultimate sense, to the attainment of Nibbana. In this case 
the Past Passive Participle form ‘catta’ is very often used. For 
example, desire abandoned (catta-raéga),! greed abandoned 
(catta-gedha),? craving abandoned (catta-tanhi),? dart abandoned. 
(catta-salla),4 | sensuous pleasure abandoned (catta-kima).® 
Again, all individual beliefs such as the world is eternal or not, 
etc., are abandoned (sabbdn’assa. tani munnini honti cattani 
vantani muttani pahinani patinissatth4ni........ );§ Having abandoned 
all the detailed views (sabba vinicchita ditthiyo hitva .cajjitva 
pariccajitva jahitva vinoditva........ );? having discarded the 
defilments “(te kilese hitvé cajjitva pariccajjitva............ ae | 
shall discard 1,000 (many) sins’ (so"ham cajissimi sahassa- 
papam....... )3° 


For the attainment of the supreme bliss, i.e. Nibbana, the wise 
one is to abandon or give up the pleasure of little worth and to 
look to the great pleasure if one sees a great pleasure by foregoing 
a pleasure of little worth (matté-sukhaparicciigi passe ce vipulam 
sukkham caje matté-sukham dhirosampassam vipulam sukham).!° 


Nd. I. p. 54; p. 203; ete. 

Tbid. p. 54. 

Ibid. p. 211 

Ibid. p. 59. 

Ibid. p. 246 

AVIL p. 41: cf. A. Vip. 31; D. TIL p. 276. 
Nd. I. p. 303. 

Thid. p. 331. 

Therag 868. 

Dhp. 290. 
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Further ‘abandonment’ or ‘giving up’ (ofthat which does not 
permit one to go along the path to the ultimate goal, i.e. Nibbana) 
is said to be achieved automatically when all the upakkilesas are 
eradicated (pahina) and one is endowed with perfect faith (avecca- 
ppasidena samannagato) in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 
So the passage goes thus: ‘yathodhi! kho pan’ assa cattam hoti 
vantam muttam pahinam patinissattham’# 


Coming to the term ‘ciga’, P'S D recognises two distinct mean- 
ings (a). abandoning, giving up, renunciation; (b) liberality, 
generosity, munificence.3 


It is well. known that ‘caga,’ is one of the ethical qualities that 
make up one of the three karmically wholesome roots, namely 
‘alobha’. Thus it is understood that ‘céga’ is a morally good 
quality which contributes to the state orestablishment of ‘greed- 
less-ness’. The opposite quality of ‘ciga’ is ‘avarice,’ (macchariya 
or macchera). Therefore we come across expressions like, through 
stinginess and indolence, a gift is not given (maccher& ca pamada 
ca evam dinam na diyati).4 A talk on generosity to a stingy 
person is an ill-talk’ (macchariyassa cigakathi dukkatha) ;° and 
‘Tust so, the virtuous, believing man outshines the mean on earth 
in charity’ (tath’eva silasampanno saddho purisapuggalo sabbe 
maccharino loke cigena atirocati).6 According to the com- 
mentary, ‘macchera’ is explained as ‘concealing one’s gains’ 
(atta-sampatti-nigihana).? Thus ‘caga’ is generosity or liber- 
ality not to conceal or hide one’s possession. In other words, 
it is an act of giving away of what one possesses. 


The characteristics of the term‘ciga’ can be best studied in 
the stock-phrase we come across in the texts. It runs as follows; 
‘The ariyan disciple lives at home with heart free from the taint 


- of stinginess, he is open-handed, pure-handed, delighting in 


1 ‘Yathodhi’ (at this stage) is the point at which one has eradicated Upakkilesas 
and is endowed with perfect faith in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 

2 M.I. p. 37. 

3 PTS D under ‘ciga’ 

48.1 p.18.G. 

5 A. IIL. p. 181. 

6 Ibid. p. 34 G. 

7S. A.1. p. 58. 
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release, one to ask a favour of, one who delights in dispensing 
charitable gifts’ (idha gahapati ariyasivako  vigatamala- 
maccherena cetasi agaram ajjhavasati muttacigo payatapani 
vossaggarato yacayogo danasamvibhagarato).! One striking 
feature of‘ciga’ is thatitincludes ‘the delight in the distribution of 
or sharing gifts’ (danasamvibhagarata). This seems to show 
that ‘ciga’ refers to the act of giving away and not things given 
as gifts while ‘dina’ sometimes refers to gift itself. On the other 
hand, if the term ‘dana’ refers to ‘giving’ itself as in ‘Giving is, 
indeed, praised in many ways’ (addha hi danam bahudha pasat- 
tham);2 ‘Giving is good, Sir’, (sidhu kho marisa danam) ;* etc., 
then the term ‘c&iga’ can be more or less equated with the term 
‘dina’. Thus we come across the term ‘ciga’ being used in the 
sense of the generation of merit, which is, religiously speaking, 
the main driving force to take to ‘giving’ (déna) as seen before. 
So it is said: ‘Who, gladdening, gives from plenty, just won, 
casting a win both ways—believing man, seeker of homely joys — 
for him here is weal, hereafter bliss. Such is the good man’s 
standard, for merit grows by generosity’ (dhamma-laddhehi 
bhogehi dadam cittam pasidayam ubhayattha kataggaho sad- 
dhassa gharam esino ditthadhammahitatthaya samparayasukhaya 
ca: evam etam gahattanam cigo pufifiam pavaddhati).* Tt is 
again through the practice of generosity along with other factors, 
viz. saddhasampada, silasampadé and pafifidsampada, that one 
is said to gain lawful wealth, fame, long life and after death a 
rebirth in heaven.? The Buddha advises Byagghapajja on the 
future happiness as houscholders and here again four achieve- 
ments are enumerated; namely saddasampadi, silasampada, 
cagasampada, and pafifidsampada.® ‘Caga’ is one of the 8 qualities 
of a woman who is destined to be reborn among pleasant devas 
after her death.? In another place, 8 conditions are enumerated 


and it is said that the first set of 4: namely, utthinasampada _ 


(achievement of alertness), frakkhasampada (achievement of 


1 A. Il. p. 66; A. I. p. 150, p. 2263.11. p. 53; IV. p. 271, p. 273; ete. 
2 J. UL. p. 472 G. 

3 S.I. pp. 20-21 G. 

4 A. IIL. p. 354 G; Cf. A. IV. p. 285 G; A. IV. p. 289 G; ete. 

5 AIL. p. 66 G. 

6 A. IV. p. 284. 

7 Ibid. p. 265. 
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wariness), kalyana-mittata (good company) and samajivita(even: 
life), is conducive to this worldly affairs while’ the second: set of 
4: ie. saddhdsampada, silasampada,! cigasampada and pafifia- 
sampada is conducive to the future benefits.* Oe bes 


Thus in its practical application, ‘ciga’ is the act of generosity 
that increases merit for happiness and weal in this life and in 
the next as well. As a matter of course, ‘ciga’ is a. morally good 
quality that eliminates lobha (greed) and enhances alobha (non-. 
greed), and in the course of the act of generosity one also eliminates: 
dosa (hatred) while promoting friendliness and amity (metta). 
Thus as far as these implications of the term ‘caga’ are concerned, 
we see a lot of similarities between the concept of ‘dina’ with: 
its practical application and that of ‘ciga’ . 


However it has to be admitted that there are marked differences 
between them. As we have already seen before, when the Buddha 
discoursed on ‘dina’, his main concern was to show practical 
importance in society. Dana is a socially binding factor through 
which social amity and harmony could be brought about. Even 
economic imbalances existing in society as haves and have-nots 
could be rectified to a great extent through the practice of dina. 
Religiously speaking, it is a merit-producing act by means of 
which one can expect a high yield. It also reduces lobha. It is 
true that whatever doctrines the Buddha preached are one way 
or another related to the final emancipation from dukkha. Dana 
is no exception. Through the practice of dana, one is to eradicate 
lobha (greed) and dosa (hatred) and promote their opposite 
qualities which will become condusive to the attainment of Nib- 
bana. However to an ordinary person, the attainment of Nibbana 
appears to be a long way to achieve, but he yet feels an urge. to do 
good in order to get assurance that he can be prosperous and 
happy in the future lives. This is how the ordinary person’s 
mind works, which the Buddha was fully aware of. The Buddha 
was very concerned about such people as much as he was with 
those who were treading the path leading to the final liberation 
from dukkha.. And the Buddha tried his best to show them, 
whose ability to realise the truth was comparatively low and 
whose commitments in life didnot permit them to be a full-fledged 


1A. IV. p. 322, Cf A. IV. p. 284. 
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aspirant, the efficacy of action by telling that the practice of 
dina would lead them to a happy or better state (sugati). This 
came to be formulated within the framework of danakathi, 
silakatha and saggakatha, which are themselves complete so far 
as the theory of ‘kamma’ and ‘vipika’ is concerned. Therefore 
the practice of dina always presupposes concrete rewards and 
very often good rewards are said to be the rebirth in heaven 
(devaloka or sagga) where one can enjoy tremendous sensuous 
pleasure. In fact the Buddha seems to encourage such people to 
fix their minds on the superiority of deva—worlds so that a desire 
to be reborn among devas becomes a motivation for them to take 
to giving (dana) more and more. Thus we notice that ‘dana’ 
is more reward-oriented; in other words, the emphasis seems 
to be laid more on the rewards of the act of giving: At the begin- 
ning of the Buddha’s dispensation an emphasis seems no doubt 
to have been laid on the spiritual elevation through the practice 
of dina.! But as time went on, there seem to have arisen his- 
torical necessities to emphasise the importance of giving to the 
bhikkhus specially when the Sangha became a large community 
and at a time of natural calmities thatinconvenienced the Sangha 
to secure their requisities. Under these circumstances, it is 
understandable that the Sangha had to offer attractive rewards 
for giving, which became further incentives for the practice of 


dana. 


On the other hand, it is a hindrance in its ultimate sense, to 
have such a desire as the rebirth in heaven. Any form of craving 
as a matter of fact, is to hamper the aspirant from reaching the 
highest goal, ic, Nibbana. Therefore one wishing to attain 
Nibbana has to eradicate all that are obstacles to the attainment 
of Nibbana. It is in this ultimate sense that the term ‘caga’ is 
very often used in the texts. Thus it is said that ‘caga’ is one of 
the qualities that lead one to Nibbana.? It is one of the treasures 
(dhana).3 Moreover ‘caga’ is used in the sense of abandoning 


L CF. Sn. 506-507; Yajassu yajamano Magha ti Bhagava sabbattha vippa- 
sadehi cittam; frammanam yajamanassa yafiflam ettha patitthaya jahati 
dosam. 

So vitarigo pavineyya dosam mettam cittam bhavayam appaminam ratlim 
divam satatam appamatto sabba disa pharate appamafiham 

2 A. IIL. p. 53, p. 118, p. 287, p. 314, p, 317; A. V. P. 334; M. TL. p. 465; ete. 

3 A. IV. p.6G; A. IL. p. 53; D. IIE. p. 163; ete. 
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all evils.1 At another place ‘ciga-adhitthana’ is explained thus: 
‘This is the highest ariyan relinquishment, that is to say, the 
casting away of all clingings’ (cso hi bhikkhu paramo ariyo cago, 
yadidam sabbipadhipatinissaggo) . Further ‘ciga’ is used im 
the sense of abandoning or casting away of craving (taiha),® 
elimination of all imaginings, all supposings, all latent pride 
(sabba-ahiikaéra-mamifkara-mananusaya) ,* and of lust (raga).® 


From the above descriptions of the term ‘ciga’, it is under- 
stood that it denotes a psychological process of abandoning all 
that are the hindrances to the mental development to attain 
Nibbana. Thus itisin this sense that ‘ciga’ can be said tobea quality 
which helps put an end to dukkha in this life within the shortest 
possible time while ‘dana’ is for the prolongation of one’s existence 
in order to seek sensuous pleasure for the time being, but the path 
to Nibbana is steadily becoming closer. 


Besides the terms like ‘dana’ and ‘dakkhina’, there are similar 
terms used in the Nik&yas which also denote the Buddhist concept 
of ‘giving’. One such term is ‘yafifia’, which is used through- 
out the Nikiyas. As evidenced in the Nikayas, the term, ‘yafifia’ 
in early times seems to have been used very often to denote the 


Brahmanic sacrifices.® 


The Buddha’s mission was a challenge to the rigid concept 
of society and individual in Brahmanism. He had to stand 
firm under the Brahmanic pressure to advocate equality of man 
and man’s capability to achieve liberation irrespective of his 
birth or caste. Under the circumstances, it is understandable 
that the Buddha was pre-occupied to make people understand 
his own doctrines, for the purpose of which he felt no hesitation 
to make use of the existing Brahmanic terminology whenever 


1 D. XT. p. 229; Here 4 resolves (adhitthana) are mentioned. 
2 M. III. p. 245. 
3.M.1. p. 6, p. 299,; ete. 


+ Ibid. p. 486. 
5 AIL. p. 256; IIT. p. 278, p. 452; IV. p. 148, p. 349, p. 465; V. p. 310, p. 360; ete 


6 Sce D. Fp. 129 f. p. 137 ff; M. IT. 204; ete. 
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and wherever necessary. As a matter of fact, this approach of 
the Buddhe would have made the audiences understand his 
teachings with ease, for many instances are recorded in si 
Nikayas that the audiences comprised brahmins. But once oH 
Buddha’s mission was well accepted by the people, it seem th ; 
the Buddhists in later times gradually dropped the tenths of aK 
aac origin like ‘yajifia’ whenever possible and used substitut : 
like ‘dana’ and ‘dakkhin&’ for ‘yafifia’! merely because th ae 
Buddhists would have felt that ‘yafifia? had ane implication af oa 
Brahminic sacrifices. The Buddha was also aware of this matt : 
and was responsible for the modification and: new inter ee 
a the Brahminic terms. For example, he explains see cae: 
in its true sense is that in which no oxen, nor goats Seid 
nor fatted pigs, nor any kinds of living creatures are iit to iG 
Further when the objects for gifts were systematically put togeth 
ee form a list of 14 items, the term ‘yafifia’ came to i eae d 
into the Buddhist system of giving and came to be achat 
ae objects of offering (yafifio vuccati deyyadhammo)! and 14 
items are mentioned along with it in the same book. 


The closely allied term with ‘yafifia’ is ‘yiga’, which in the Brah- 
manic sense is used often to denote the sacrifices of horses, humans 
peg-throwing and drink of strength (assamedha purleamedha, 
sammapasa and vacapeyya)4 as in the case of ‘yaiifia’ sentenced 
in the Nikayas.5 On the other hand, ‘yiga’ in a Buddhist sense 
S used to Henote ‘gift? as in “amisa-ydga’ (material gift) and 

amma-yaga’ (spiritual gift)§ And the commentary says 
that bi: aecount of the person who gives (or sacrifices) the 4 Z 

uisites, it is ‘gift’ ‘sacrifice’ A 
vee plana ys (or ‘sacrifice’) (cattéro paccaya yajana- 


I See M. M. J. Marasinghe; ‘Gods in Early Buddhism’ p. 108 
2 D.L.p. 141; cf. 8.1. p. 6G. rte a 
3 Nd. II. 523, (p. 233). 

4 Sn. 303; etc. _ 

5 See S. I. p. 76 G; ete. 

6A.I.p.91. 

7 A. AVII. p. 160. 
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The term ‘paricciga’ is used to denote ‘giving up’ ‘abandon-- 


ment’, ‘sacrifice’, ‘renunciation’, etc.1 However this term does 


not occur so often in the Nikayas in the sense of giving up one’s 
making gifts as in dana, but it is used.in that sense 
For example, it is used to denote 
valuable things; namely, wife, 
own as ‘pajicamahi- 
to existence 


possession or 
more frequently in later works. 
the act of giving up of the most 
children, kingdom, life and limb (these are kn 
*),3 This kind of concept would have come in 
after the popularisation of the Bodhisattva ideal. In fact, we 
are immediately reminded of the Vessantara Jataka which 


characterises the sacrifice or giving up of beloved ones. 


pariccaga 


These terms dealt with above are in one sense or another syno- 


nyms of the terms like dina and dakkhina in the Buddhist sense. 


1 See PTS. D. under ‘paricciga’. 
2 A. 1. p. 92 mentions two kinds of paricciga; 
pariccaga. 


3 Dhp. A. IIT. p. 441. 
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GHAPTER VI 


THE CONCEPT AND PRACTICE OF DANA AS 
REFLECTED IN THE VIMANAVATTHU 
AND 
PETAVATTHU* 


It is well accepted that the Vimdnavatthu and Petavatthu 
form a pair, as it were, the contents of which show one of the 
basic tenets of Buddhism, namely, the theory of ‘kamma’.’ In 
the case of the Vimdnavatthu, it is well brought out that meri- 
torious deeds in the previous births are the direct causes for the 
rebirth in heavenly abades and enormous enjoyment therein. The 
diametrically opposite idea is what is depicted in the Petavatthu in 
which it is said that evil deeds lead one to an unpleasant and misera 
ble state after death. First the Vimanavatthu shall be examined. 


According to the stories in the Vimanavatthu, the heavenly 
abodes for rebirth as a result of various meritorious deeds are 
those in the Tavtimsa except the four stories in which heavenly 
existences obtained by the doers of meritorious deeds are, Nim- 
minarati deva (Nos. 20 and 34), Sudhamma deva (No. 62) and 
Citummaharajika deva (No. 84). It is interesting to note that 
almost all the cases in the Vimdnavatthu show that the doers of 
meritorious deeds are reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven, although 
Buddhism offers various classifications of heavens, some of which 
are said to be more glorious, beautiful and enjoyable than the 
Tavatimsa. A simple question arises here as to why the Tavatimsa 
is chosen for the purpose. 


* For further information regarding the chronological date of composition; sec, 
B. C. Law: History of Pali Literature, Vol. I. p. 36. 
T. W. Rhys Davids: Buddhist India, p. 188. 
M. Winternitz: History of Indian Literature, Vol. II. p. 98 ff. 
W. Geiger: Pali Literature and Language, p. 20. 
E. Mayeda: A History of the Formation of Original Buddhist Texts (Genshi 
Bukkyo Seiten no Seiritsu-shi Kenyii), p. 760 ff. etc. 

1 Cf. The introductions to the translation of the Vv. and Pv.The minor Antho- 
logies of the Pali Canon, Part IV. PTS. 1974, Stories of the Mansions; pp.xv- 
xxi; Stories of the Departed; pp. xi-xii. 
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In the Buddhist literature, we come across the mention of the 
Tavatimsa heaven with Sakka at its head more than any other 
heaven mentioned therein, with the probable exception ofthe Brahma 
world which in Early Buddhism played a significant role to denote 
an ideal attainment. Then is it on account of the fact that the 
intensity of giving and moral habit depicted in the Vimanavatthu 
is not sufficient for a’ doer of meritorious deeds to be reborn in 
any other higher heavenly abode than in the Tavatimsa? 


There is an interesting story recorded in the Samyutta Nikiya? 
and also in the Dhammapadatthakatha? as to how Sakka became 
the king of the Tavatimsa heaven. According to the Dhp. A. 
story, it is said that Sakka in his former birth fulfiled the fol- 
lowing 7 vows: 1. the support of mother and father; 2. the 
honouring of elders; 3. the practice of gentle speech; 4. the avoid- 
ance of backbiting; 5. the practice of generosity; 6. the speaking 
of the truth; and 7. the suppression of anger. As a result of the 
fulfilment of the above 7 vows, Sakka is said to have been born 
in the Tavatimsa as its head. A perusal of the above 7 vows 
will show that they are nothing but virtues recognized in Bud- 
dhism for good householders.? Considering the nature of the 
stories of the Vimanavatthu, it is certainly meant for the laity, 
and as such, virtues depicted in the Vimanavatthu ought to be 
those of the householders. The fulfilment of them, as a natural 
consequence, is, therefore, to lead the doer of meritorious deeds 
to no any other place than to the Tavatimsa as evidenced from 
the story of Sakka. It seems therefore that the Tavatimsa as 
the place of rebirth in most of the stories in the Vimanavatthu 
was chosen, as its natural corollary, for the reason of the virtues 
dealt with therein. 


However there may be an objection to the above conclusion 
on the grounds that there are instances in which some people 
were reborn in places like Paranimmitavasavatti heaven as a 
result of observing some of the virtues that are included in the 
list of the 7 vows of king Sakka. As a matter of fact, the Anguttara 


1 §. 1. p. 230 f. 

2 Dhp. A. I. p. 262 fF (See Buddhist Legends; HOS. Vol. 28. p. 313 ff.). 

3 Cf. M. M. J. Marasinghe; Gods in Early Buddhism, p. 39. He says that it is 
particularly interesting to sec that these (seven qualities) are nothing more 
than qualities of a good layman, according to Buddhism. 
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Nikaya suggests that with the maximum intensity of the practice 
of sila and dana, one can be reborn even among the Paranim- 
mitavasavatti devas.1 But ifso, there may be a counter argument 
as to why Sakka who can be regarded as the forerunner in the 
fulfilment of such virtues was not reborn in the Paranimmita- 
vasavatti heaven. Therefore the answer to this question has to 
be sought somewhere else. 


According to the hierarchy of heavens, the closest heaven to 
the human existence seems to be the Catummaharajika deva 
world. But it is usually believed to be a place of guardian gods 
as inferred from the fact that the. Four Great Kings are very often 
put on guard over the all quarters.2 And if the assumption 
that the Catummahdrajika deva world is reserved for guardian 
gods is correct, the next closest heaven which people can think o 
and desire for is the Tavatimsa heaven in which they are told 
to be able to be born as a result of leading a virtuous and examplary 
life as householders. It is, therefore, quite reasonable that the 
Vimanavatthu adopted the Tiivatimsa as the place of rebirth, 
for the virtues depicted in the Vimanavatthu are basic virtues 
of the householders such as giving, the observance of 5 precepts 
and moral habit, etc., which resemble very closely the 7 vows 
of Sakka as seen before. 


OF 85 stories mentioned’in the Vimanavatthu, 50 are lady’s 
mansions. Two stories show that the doers were not human’ 
beings in their previous births, but were a frog (No. 51) and the 
prince Siddhartha’s beloved horse Kanthaka (No. 81), both of 
them were subsequently reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 


The meritorious deeds most frequently mentionedin the Vimana- 
vatthu are the gifts of various kinds, of which food and drink top 
the list with about 52%, followed by other forms of gifts such as 
divans, chairs, flowers, robes, clothing and lodging, lamps, a hut 
of sugar cane, asylums, viharas, etc., which are about 23%. It is 
thus clear that about 75% of the total stories in the Vimanavatthu 
are deeds of giving. 


1 A. IV. p. 243. 


2 See, Dhp. A. Vol. IT. p. 143 (HOS. Vol. 29, p. 187): Ibid, Vol. TI. p. 146 
(HOS. Vol. 29, p. 189); etc. 
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Among the rest, the meritorious deeds mentioned are,’ the: 
observance of 5 precepts, the observance of 8 precepts on the 
Uposatha days, moral habit, faith in the Triple Gems, obedience 
to husband, homage and offering to the thiipa, honour paid to 
the Buddha and arahants with clasped hands, ‘listening to: the 
Dhamma talks, etc., 


According to the Anguttara Nikaya, the three kinds of meri- 
torious deeds are mentioned: 1. danamaya-puiifiakiriya, 2. sila- 
maya-pufifiakiriya, and 3. bhavanimaya-pufifiakiriya.t As seen 
above, the Viminavatthu emphasises only the two aspects - of 
the meritorious deeds mentioned in the Anguttara Nikaya. 


The Vimanavatthu deals with meritorious deeds and the re- 
birth in heavenly abodes. And it is quite in accord with the 
idea expressed in the Anguttara Nikaya where it is suggested 
that even if a person practises both dina and sila to the maximum 
extent, he is able to be reborn only in the Kamaloka, that is, the 
maximum in the Paranimmitavasavatti heaven.2 And if a person 
wishes to be reborn either in the Raipaloka or.in the Ariipaloka, 
bhavana has to be practised. 


It is interesting to note that practically all the stories depicting 
gifts show that the gains the doers have in the Tavatimsa are more 
or less connected with the nature of their gifts given in their pre- 
vious existences. 


As discussed in the previous chapters, at the beginning of the 
Buddha’s dispensation, the concept of ‘sagga’ was more abstract 
than what followed afterwards. ‘Sagga’ was regarded as an 
ideal place one could desire for. However as time went on, 
‘sagea’ (or ‘devaloka’) came to be compartmentalized and the 


‘hierarchy of gods and heavens came into being. The division of 


heavens proceeded along with the classifications of deeds, mental 
or physical, in the order of their degree and importance for the 
attainment of Nibbana. And at various stages certain deeds 
were regarded as superior or inferior to other kinds of deeds.* 


1 A. IV. p. 241. Cf, Itiv. 60; D. III. p. 218, 

2 AVIV. p. 241. 

3 See e.g. A IV. p. 392 ff where the dedication of vihiras is said to be more 
meritorious than other offerings. Also cf. D. I. p. 144 f; ete. 
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Thus depending on the extent to which one practises dina, sila 
or bhavana, he is said to be reborn in one of the various human 
and heavenly existences after death. Once this kind of relationship 
between the nature of deeds and the places of rebirth is established, 
even the kinds of gifts are destined to be classified according to 
their magnitude. Hence it is said that those who give pleasant 
things will get pleasant things; those who give the best will get 
the best; the giver of the excellent will become the receiver of 
the excellent; giving the chief means getting the chief place.’ 
On the other hand it seems: probable as evidenced from some 
sutias specially in the Anguttara Nikaya that the emphasis re- 
garding the concept and practice of dina shifted from giver’s 
spiritual elevation and the role as an agent in mitigating social 
and economic cleavages existing between haves and have-nots 
in society through friendliness and compassion for others, to the 
results of giving which can be characterised as more reward- 
oriented. Further, in Buddhism the theory of ‘kamma’ holds 
the truth. In the course of relating the kinds of gifts to the places 
of rebirth and gains therein, it is, therefore, natural that the 
nature of gains and places of rebirth are determined by the nature 
of gifts, just as a mango seed yields nothing but a mango tree. 


One of the striking characteristics in the Vimanavatthu is the 
role played by the Buddhist monks. The story No. 34? tells that 
the two ‘sisters, Bhadda and Subhadda bent on generosity, gave 
alms to the Buddhist monks. But the results they received 
differed: Subhaddd was reborn among the Nimminarati devas 
while Bhadd& was reborn as an attendant upon Sakka according 
to the Commentary,? The difference between the two sisters’ 
gains after death is described as that Subhadda gave alms in the 
name of the Order whereas Bhadda gave alms to individuals: 
‘sa. dakkhina satghagata appameyye patitthits, puggalesu taya 
(by Bhadda) dinnam na tam tava mahapphalan ti.” What. is 
Significant in the above statement scems three-fold; Firstly, the 


1 AIL p. 51 G. 
Man&padayi labhate mandpam, aggassa daté labhate pun’aggam varassa 
data varalabbi hoti,settham dado settham upeti thanam ......... 

2 Vv. pp. 48-50 (vs, 615-641). 

3 Cf. Stories of the Mansions, p. 68. 

4 Vv. p. 49 (vs. 629). 
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Sangha is the most fruitful field of merit, which is very often de- 
scribed as ‘satgham puiifiakkhettam anuttaram’ as seen before. 
Secondly, individual gifts are considered to be less fruitful than 
the gifts to the Sangha;! the Sangha here seems to mean an ideal 
community of monks which can be termed as “Bhagavato sivaka- 
sangho’ of ‘attha purisa-puggala’.? Thirdly, giving to the Saiigha 
as a whole functions in two ways: one is that the monks can serve 
the socicty by providing the best oppertunity for the laity to invest 
for their future, so that they can benefit most out of their invest- 
ment, as it were. This, on the part of the monks becomes a fine 
opportunity to exercise their compassion and concern over the 
welfare and happiness of the laity as evidenced in the advice given to 
Subhadda by the thera Revata: ‘He, Revata, intent on my welfare 
and out of compassion, said to me, “Give to the Order”, 
I (Subhadd&) did his bidding’.* The other is that it functions 
as a checking on the self awareness that the monks do not in- 
dulge in individual gains and pleasures. 


According to the contents of the Petavatthu, we notice that 
wrong deeds mentioned therein such as ill-speech, non-giving 
(stinginess), stealing, deceitfulness, unchastity to her husband, 
dishonesty, slaughter of animals, adultery, evil intent, .etc., are 
nothing. more than social evils manifested through body, mouth 
and mind. Hence we come across very often the question: ‘Kin 
nu kayena vaciya manasi dukkatam katam’* Of such wrong 
deeds mentioned in the Petavatthu, it can be noted that 
stinginess (and preventing others from giving) occupies the major 
portion, which may be an indication of the fact that there had 
been some necessities on the part of the Sangha to emph- 
asise the importance and need of giving duc, perhaps, to 
economic insecurity caused by such natural calamities as 


1 This idea is also expressed in the Dakkhinaivibhanga Sutta of M. IIT, p. 256. 
‘Tada p’ aham, Ananda, sanghagatam dakkhinam asankheyyam appameyyam 
vadimi, na tvevaham, Ananda, kenaci pariyiyena sanghagataya dakkhiniya 
patipuggalikam dinam mahapphalataram vadémi. 

2 See, D. II. p. 94; Sn. 227; S. I. p. 233 G; ete. 

3 Vv. p. 49 (vs. 628); Stories of the Mansions, p. 69. so me atthapurekkhiro 
anukampaya Revato; sanghe dehi ti mam voca tassiham vacanam karim. 

4 See vs; 30, 39, 97, 136, 170, 221, 465, 784, 809, 489, 503, 768, 776, 336, 358, 
501, etc. 
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famine, drought, etc., or even moral degeneration among the 
people of India at-the time.) And the dramatization of the 
importance of dana is furthered when some petas and petis 
repent for not making a refuge for themselves by good gifts 
(Santesu deyyadhammesu dipam nakasim attano).? 


One of the basic ideas embodied in the Petavatthu is the possi- 
bility of transfering merit to the departed (peta) by well wishers. 
And it appears that the giver in this regard can be a relative 
friend, monk, or anybody so far as gifts are offered in the ee 
of the departéd.?. The results which the departed can enjoy 
depend, as expected, on the nature of gifts. Hence it is said that 
with gifts from here, the petas, the dead in the other world, main- 
tain themselves (ito dinnena yapenti peté kalakata tahim).? As for 
the attitude of the giver, it can be said that such gifts are made 
to the departed as a token of gratitude to the dead.’ Further 
such gifts are not without reward for the giver. Hence the Buddhist 
attitude to the offering to the departed is summarised in the 
following stanza: ‘So fatidhammo ca ayam nidassito, petinam 
puja ca kata ulara, balafi ca bhikkhinam anuppadinnam, tumhehi 
puiiiam pasutam anappakan ti.’® (This is the duty defined for 
kinsmen; to the petas, excellent offerings are made, and strength 
has been bestowed upon the monks. No little merit has been 
persued by you). 


The Petavatthu deals not only with the importance and efficacy 
of making offerings to the petas, but also with the fundamental 
human problems of death. As a matter of fact, death has been 
‘and will be a problem for eternal speculation. The Petavatthu 
emphasises the impermanence of life and therefore useless-ness 
of mourning and grieving over a dead man.? 


1 King Asoka’s Rock Edict IV mentions that there had increased the slaughter 
of living beings and disrespect to the parents, recluses and brahmins for the 
past sveral hundred years. : 

2 See vs; 151, 238, 394, 466, 785, 791, 804, etc. 

3 E. g. Sariputta is asked by a peti to give in h 

give in her name (No. 13); a merchant 
(No. 10); husband Nandasena (No. 16); a king (No. 20); etc. 
4 Pv. p. 4 (v. 19). 
5 Cf. Py. P- 4 (v. 22): Adasi me akasi me fatimitté sakha ca me peténam dakkhi- 
nam dajja pubbe katam anussaram. 

6 Pv. p. 4. (v. 25). 

7 See the stories of Gona (No. 8), Uraga (No. 12), Kanha (No. 18), Ubbari 
(No. 25), etc. They are of didactic nature in contents. 
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According to Buddhism, ancestor worship is not much. stressed. 
The Buddha’s attitude to the then social norms and customs was 
very lenient'so far as they did not hamper, in the ultimate sense, 
one’s attainment of Nibbana. However Brahmanism in which 
family lineage is important advocates ancestor worship. Hence 
the minute funeral rites are mentioned in the Manu.* ; 


The Buddha at one time showed that praying or conducting 
various rites for the dead in order to make them born in heaven 
was useless just as a massive stone thrown in a deep Jake could 
not be raised up again by praying.? At the same time the Buddha 
recognises the efficacy of making offerings in the name of the 
dead. For example, in reply to a question raised by brahmin 
Janussoni, the Buddha says that dina given.in the name. of the 
dead blood-relatives can only be enjoyed by those blood-relatives 
who were born in the region of the departed (peta).* Further it 
is said in the Sigdlovada Suttanta that the child has to make 
offerings from time to time to the dead (atha ca pana petanam 
kalakatanam dakkhinam anuppadassimi).4 And of course, the 
Petavatthu devotes some stories to this problem. 


As a class of beings, the term ‘peta’ is limited in the Buddhist 
cosmography and does not cover the entire range of those who 
are dead. And as seen above, such offerings are useful only for 
those who are born in the peta world.> The Buddha’s statement 
regarding the denial of the futility of having such funeral rites as 
in the case of Brahmanism and the acceptance of the efficacy 
of making offerings in the name of the dead: the Buddha rather 
encourages such offerings,® appear to be contradictory to each 
other. H. Nakamura interpreting this contradiction says that 
the denial of funeral rites is made by the Buddha with the idea of 


1 Manu III. pp. 122-286. Cf. also ERE Vol. I. p. 450 ff 


2 S. IV. pp. 311-314. 

3 A, V. pp. 270-271. 

4 D. III. p. 189. 

5 Miln. mentions that out of four kinds of petas, only those who are called, 
‘paradattipajivino’ can benefit the gifts offered here in their names. Miln, 
p. 294. . 

6 It may be due to the fact that the Buddha could not ignore the then existing 
funeral rites among the tribes of various regions in India and had to find some 
compromises for the spread of Buddhism far and wide. 
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showing that each and every person is responsible for his/her 
own action. On the other hand, the Buddha accepted the act 
of offerings to the dead as a mark of gratitude and thanks to the 
dead.t. This attitude to the dead appears to be an outcome of 
the Buddha’s repeated admonition to honour and respect the 


parents. 


But when it comes to the treatment of the dead body, the 
Buddha appears at first sight to be rather cruel. For example, 
the Buddha ordered the king to auction the body of Sirima, a 
famous courtesan with whom a certain monk fell in love.? It is 
true that Buddha made this opportunity to discourse on the im- 
permanence of life in order to teach what the beauty of body was 
‘like so that the monk who was in love with Sirima could benefit 
from his discourse. As a matter of course, that monk finally 
attained arahantship. This kind of the Buddha’s attitude could 
be justified by the Buddhists on the following grounds: Firstly 
Buddhism advocates transmigration. Therefore death to the 
Buddhists is not the end of a life. It is rather the beginning of 
another form of life. Secondly, the Buddha rejected Brahmanic 
funeral rites as utterly futile? The Buddha’s contentions for 
this rejection are: 1. one’s future course is determined by his/her 
own action; 2. even the Buddha is helpless regarding this matter; 
3. Buddhism stresses the urgency of practising what is 
necessary for the attainment of Nibbana in this life itself. With 
these philosophical backgrounds, the way Sirima’s dead body 
is treated by the Buddha seems to be justified by the Buddhists. 
It is well known that the Buddha disapproved of the magical 
religious ceromnies and rites advocated in Brahmanism. How- 
ever it is imaginable that Buddhism had to compromise with 
the then existing social and religious customs and rites in order 
to disseminate the teachings of the Buddha far and wide in the 


1 H. Nakamura; Living Ethics of Early Buddhism (Genshi Bukkyé no Scikatsu 
Rinri), p. 407. 


2 Vv. p. 17. (Story No. 16) Cf. Dhp. A III. pp. 104-109 (Tr. H.O.S. Vol. 29 
p. 330 ff.) 


3 See S. IV. pp. 311-314. 
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course of time.! And a glimpse of such compromises with regard 
to ancestor worship can be got in stanzas like the following: ‘Yam 
kific? drammanam katva dajji danam amacchari, pubbapete 
ca arabbha atha vi vatthudevat&; cattéaro ca maharaje lokapale 
yasassino Kuveram Dhataratthafi ca Viripakkham Viraijhakam, 
te c’ eva pijitaé honti diyaka ca anipphala’.? 


As seen before, the offering in the name of the departed is 
to benefit the departed as well as the giver. If such an offering 
is of some help only to the departed, then the basic concept of 
the theory of Kamma (i.e. one reaps what one sows) is defeated. 


The emphasis on dina is predominant in the Petavatthu and 
Vimanavatthu, and the importance of dana became more acceler- 
ated than ever. For instance, it is stated that the wise do not 
praise non-giving nor over—giving. Therefore wealth is indeed 
better than giving. Wise it is to practise evenly (adinam ati- 
danai ca nappasamsanti pandt& tasm& hi dani dhannam eva 
seyyo, samena vatteyya sa dhiradhammo ti.? The above stanza 
appears to have some link with the idea expressed in the Sigalo- 
vada Suttanta* where it is said that wealth righteously acquired 
can be divided into four portions; and out of the portion meant 
for personal enjoyment, the religionists and destitude can be 
served according to the Commentatary.5 Hence Buddhism does 
not deprive the rich of their wealth simply because it emphasises 
and praises the virtue of giving. What is implied in the above 
statement in the Sig’lovida Suttanta is the proper utilization 


1 H. Nakamura says that one of the distant reasons why Buddhism disappeared 
in India was that Buddhism did not actively organised the followers within 
the family while in South Asian countries (like Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, etc.) 
and Tibet, Nepal, ctc., Buddhism had strong ties with the family rites generally 
andin China and Japan, partly. Living Ethics of Early Buddhism, pp. 136-137. 

2 Pv. p. 3. (vs. 10-11). 

3 Ibid. p. 35 (v. 301). 

4 D.TII. p. 188. 


5 There are some mentions in the Anguttara Nikaya that one of the reason® 
why wealth should be obtained is to serve the samana-brahmana. cf. A. IT- 
p. 68; III. pp. 45-46, p. 259, etc. 
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and management of wealth; in other words, a warning for im- 
balanced or excessive expenditure on one thing or another. More or 
dess the same idea is expressed in the following statement as well: 
*Appamha appakam dajja anumajjhato majjhakam bahumhé 
bahukam dajja, adanam na upapaijjati’.* (From little one should 
give, little from moderate means likewise. From much give much; 
of giving naught no question can arise). From the above examples, 
jt should be noted that both non-giving and over-giving (be- 
yond one’s own means) do not fall within the range of the proper 
ways of giving in Buddhism. 


However, as time went on, the results of giving came to be 
measured in terms of the magnitude of giving; this seems to be 
an outcome of the shift in the emphasis on dana from giver’s 
spiritual elevation and contribution according to his own means 
towards the upliftment of social and economic security and 
harmony, to the reward of giving. Asa matter of fact, the Vimina- 
vatthu-Atthakatha mentions that people raised the question after 
seeing such magnificient donors as Anathapindika and Visékha, 
as to whether alms giving became specially productive of great 
fruit only when it was of such a magnificient sort, or was it rather 
when it was liberality in accordance with one’s means ?2 This 
is a clear indication of the fact that people became more con- 
scious of the results of giving than ever. 


As seen above, both the Vimanavatthu and Petavatthu deal 
with virtues and vices which are conducive to the rebirth in heaven 
or hell. And such virtues and vices are nothing more than those 
which determine unity and friendliness in society. These two 
works can, therefore, be regarded as an attempt on the part of 
the Buddhist monks to disseminate the theory of Kamma in a 
simple but convincing manner among the commonfolk. The 
composition of the Vimanavatthu and Petavatthu suggests that 
there must have been a need of such literary works specially meant 
for the masses. At the same time, we notice that there was 


1 J. V. p. 387 G. 
2 See Wv. tr. p. | (Minor Anthologies IV). 
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another stream of thought, most likely among the Buddhist 
monks of high intellect, which gave rise to the compilation of the 
Abhidhamma literature. It is interesting to note that the spread 
of Buddhism seems to have depended on how far the, sorrect 
understanding of the theory of Kamma could be disseminated 
among people.1 And for the purpose of spreading Buddhism, 
the Petavatthu and Vimanavatthu would have played a very 
important role. 


Although in the Viminavatthu the virtues performed by house- 
holders are more of giving to the Buddhist monks, there are in- 
stances where householders rendered their services for the cause 
of others in society. This concept of social service has in fact 
some link with Asokan concept of social welfare. For example, 
the Vimanavatthu mentions that a certain deva when he was 
born a human, made a walk in a forest path and planted trees 
in a monastery. Also in the Petavatthu it is mentioned that 
a certain person gave food and drink, clothes and lodgings, wayside 
watering place and a well and passages at the place hard to cross.? 
Thus we notice that one’s service to the cause of others was very 
much alive and it was King Asoka who furthered social welfare 
through his compassion for living beings at large, and his service 
to the cause of humanism made him shine above the cluster of 
Indian kings. 


1 E. Mayeda remarks after a careful examination of the list of suttas taken 
and preached by the 9 missionaries sent from India after the Third 
Council that there are many suttas dealing with happiness in heaven and 
suffering in hell. See A History of the Formation of Original Buddhist Texts. 
1964, Tokyo,p. 603. 


2 Vv. p. 113 (v. 1124): aham manussesu manussabhiito vivane pathe sanka- 
manam akasim, aramarukkhaini ca ropayissam. 


3 Pv. p. 34 (v. 290): dassim’ annafi ca pinafi ca vatthasendsanini ca papafi 
ca udapanafi ca dugge sankamanani ca. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CONCEPT AND PRACTICE OF DANA AS 
REFLECTED IN THE KATHAVATTHU 
AND THE MILINDAPANHA 


In the course of the development of the Buddhist Sangha, 
social, economic and political factors got interwoven, and the 
Sangha had to endeavour at its own cost to perpetuate the ideal 
and pristine Buddhist practices. Their desperate efforts seem 
to have got aggravated further from the time of the Buddha’s 
demise although the Buddha himself had to face the same problems 
in his life time. Specially when the Sangha became a large in- 
stitution converting and embracing people of all walks of life, 
it was inevitable that unwanted elements crept into the Sangha: 
a typical example of this sort can be sought in the aspiration 
of Devadatta who tried to oust the Master withovt success to 
become the leader of the Sangha. His was a pclitical aspiration 
There are more instances recorded in the Pali literature where 
people became monks in order to be well-off economically and 
also for the reason of enjoying the privileges accorded to the 
Buddhist monks.1_ Apart from these instances, doctrinal disputes 
also disturbed the perpetuation of the pure form of the Buddha’s 
teachings. Buddhism, if it is to purport to be a missionary religion 
seems to have been destined to face these impure elements 
creeping into the Sangha and such problems could have been 
foreseen as specially Buddhism became a rising star owing to the 
enormous support rendered by the then politically and economi- 
cally powerful rising classes of people such as kings, nobles, 
merchants, etc.? 


1 Vin. Mahavagga records several instances in which some people became 
monks in order to get attention froma royal physician, to escape from punish- 
ment, etc. See Vin. Mahavagga. p. 71 ff. 

2 N. Dutt examines some external forces in the spread of Buddhism and shows 
that Buddhism owed much of its expansion to the support rendered by kings 
nobles, financial magnates like Andthapindika, Visikha, ctc. The spread of 
Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, New Delhi, 1980. p. 15 ff. 
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It is under these circumstances that the Buddhist monks after 
the Parinibbina of the Buddha had to reinforce themselves and 
fight back in order to perpetuate what they believed to be the 
pristine form of Buddhism both in doctrine and practice. And 
the results in course of time were the writing of the Kathavatthu 
(believed to belong to the time of king Asoka at least the original 
part of the work)? and the Milindapaiha (a_ post- 
canonical work believed to have been written in the first century 
A.D.}* Although both works belong to different ages, their aim 
is more or less the same; the reinforcement of the TVheravadin 
position. We shall therefore deal with the two works together 
to sce: J. What sort of development took place regarding the 
concept and practice of dina in course of time; 2. Problems 
raised by Non-Theravidins; and 3. The explanations and inter- 
pretations for those problems offered by the Theravadins. 


It is well accepted that the Asokan era in the history of India 
witnessed new changes politically, economically and_ socially. 
Specially from the Buddhist point of view, it was indeed a golden 
era as Buddhism, during Asoka’s time, received enourmous sup- 
port from King Asoka and spread far and wide. H. Nakamura. 
wriies; ‘Buddhism, afier the demise of Gotama, had been spreading 
to the East of India centering around Magadha with the main 
support from among various cities’ royalities, merchanis and 
industrialists, but after recciving tremendous support and pro. 
tection from King Asoka, it spread throughout India’.3 Such 
a rapid spread of Buddhism seems, as expected, to have resulteg: 
in the arising of various problems splitting the Buddhist Sangha 
into various factions. As far as doctrinal and disciplinary dis_ 
putes and differences forming into various schisms are concerned 
Theravadin traditions agree that such sectarian schools came, 
into being after the Second Council at Vesali. Whatever the 
historical truth with regard to the division of the Buddhist Sangha 
may have been, it is reasonable to surmise that sepcially King 


} Various views expressed by both Western and Japanese scholars with regard 
to the date of the composition of the Kathivatthu have been examined by 
Egaku Mayeda; sec A History of thc Formation of Original Buddhist Text, 
1964. Tokyo. pp. 583-590. 

2 See M. Winternitz; A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II. p. 175 etc. 

3 H. Nakamura, ‘History of Indian Thought’ (Indo Shisé-shi), Iwanami Zensho 
213, 1956, Tokyo. pp. 71-72. 
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Asoka’s support for the spread of Buddhism played a very signi- 
ficant role creating both favourable and adverse situations for the 
cause of Buddhism.1 It was therefore incumbent upon the 
Theravadins to make utmost efforts to dismiss whatever the 
heretical views upheld by those who were regarded as heretics 
according to the Theravadins. And it was particularly important 
since, as we can see in the Kathvatthu, such different and 
heterodox interpretations arose based on the passages which even 
the Theravadins regarded as the authentic words of the 
Buddha. 


The Kathavatthu 


Some of the disputes recorded in the Kathavatthu regarding 
the concept of dana seems to have been the results of the inter- 
pretations ofthe term ‘Sangha’ held by the Vetulyakas (or Maha- 
sufifiatavadins) according to the Commentary.? It is said accord- 
ing to the Commentary that they (the Vetulyakas) believe that the 
Order (Saigha) in the metaphysical sence of the word is the 
Paths and Fruits. Arising from their interpretations are the 
points like: ‘It ought not to be said that the Order accepts gifts’ 
(Na vattabbam, “‘Satigho dakkhinam patiganhatiti”) ;? ‘It ought 
not to be said that the Order purifies gifts’ (Na vattabbam, 
“Sangho dakkhinam visodhetiti”);4 ‘It should not be said that 
a thing given to the Order brings great reward’ (Na vattabbam, 
“Sanghassa dinnam mahapphalan ti”).5 It seems that the 
Vetulyakas were more bent on metaphysical speculation and 
did not pay much heed to the historical and real existence of a 
community of monks called ‘Sangha’, On the other hand, it is 
clear that the Theravadin interpretation of the Safigha is that it 
consists of four pairs of men; cight classes of individuals (cattiro 
purisayuga, atttha purisapuggala).6 It is a community of real 
individuals who have attained one of the four supermundanc 


1 Cf.Mhv.ch. V. vs-228 ff record that some heretics became monks just to enjoy 
wealth and revenucs accorded by the state during the time of King Asoka. 

2 See Kvu. Tr. p. 318. 

3 Kvu. p. 549. 

4 Ibid. p. 551. 

5 Ibid. p. 553. 

6 Ibid. 549. Cf. Sn. 227; 8.1. p. 233 G; D. II. p. 94; D. HI. p. 255; ete. 
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paths (magga) and: the four supermundane fruitions (phala.) 
The Theravadins thus stress by quoting canonical passages 
that it is the Sangha who actually accepts gifts, purifies them, 
and a thing given to it brings great reward.} 


A new departure in Buddhology also played a significant role 
in the interpretation of the concept of dana: This seems to be 
a result of the further defication of the Buddha in course of time 
leading to the later systematiazation of the theory of Trikiya’ 
of Mahiyina Buddhism.® It is said in the Kathavatthu that 
some hold the view that it should not be said that anything given 
to the Buddha brings great reward (Na _ vattabbam, “Buddhassa 
dinnam mahapphalan ti”). This contention seems to have 
been the result of the fact that the Buddha was conceived as not. 
residing anywhere in this world, but it was his created form who 
delivered the religious discourses. However it is well accepted 
that to the Theravadins the Buddha was a real human being who 
was born to this world, attained Buddhahood and was subject to 
all the physical weaknesses as any other human being. But the 
Buddha perfected himself in virtue and wisdom with no equal 
in this world. Therefore the Buddha is the highest among men. 
Tt is with this idea that the Theravadins reiterate that anything 
given to the Buddha brings great reward ° 


Another interesting interpretation is offered by certain schools® 
based on the passages appearing at A. IV. p. 236: ‘Saddha hiriyam 
kusalat ca dinam, dhamma ete sappurisanuyata............ ’, and also 
at A. IV. p. 246; ‘Panatipata pativirato bhikkhave ariyasivako 
aparimananam sattinam abhayam deli averam deti avyapayjham 
dett........ > Here they seem to base their arguments on the fact 
that ‘kusalam danam’, ‘abhayam’, ‘averam’ and avyipajjham’ 
are not material things but mental, and therefore ‘dana’ is a mental 
state (cetasiko dhammo dinam).’ The Theravadins, on the 


1 Kvu. p. 550, p. 554. 

2 Sec for the Mahiyinic theory of Trikaya and the development of the concept 
of kiya; N. Dutt, ‘Mahayana Buddhism’, Delhi, 1978. pp. 136-170. 

3 Kvu. p. 553. 

4 See N. Dutt, ‘Buddhist Sects in India’, 1977, pp. 77-78. 

5 Kvu. pp. 955-556. 

6 Kvu. A. says that they are Rajagirikas and Siddhattikas. See Kvu. Tr. p. 198. 

7 Kyu. p. 339. 
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other hand, say that mental states cannot be given away to others.* 
Further food (annam), drink (panam), clothing (vattham), 
vehicle (yinam), garland (milam), perfume (gandham), ointment 
(vilepanam), couch (seyyam), dwelling place (dvasatham) and 


because of other factors such as the tradition of giving was well 
accepted and prevalent in India even prior to the rise of Buddhism, 
the revenue from the tenure of lands by the monasteries,’ the 
support from the magnates of the time such as kings, nobles, 


role lighting (padipeyyam) are things actually to be given.? merchants, etc., and further because of the conservative attitude 
2 be of the Theravidins from the ealiest time. 
time ‘ : ere ¢ 
Discussing whether or not merit increases (continuously) de- : : ; ib ate, . 
kaya : 8 mn : a ( ae Another point discussed in the Kathavatthu is whether or not 
pending on the utility of things (paribhogamayam pufiam eins Fat f aan : : : : , 
that f a! what is given here sustains elsewhere (ito dinnena tattha yipenti 
vaddhati},? the Theravidins clearly demonstrate that the acceptor, ee aes oe: : ° 
‘iven, a 4 : : F : ti?).2. This proposition was raised on the basis of the passages 
: having accepted a gift, throws it away, or abandons it, or when like ocwihale teed ae h h : 
lassa he aift j Eh inceoar (Hines Ee tawey. or aie & it ike, ‘By what is given here below, they share who, dead,’ mong 
merge ee epic AAG Ry On MeV ee Sas aay Oe ene. Petas go” ctc. According to the arguments put forward by the 
dave or water bears it away, or hostile heirs take it back; in such . oe ve . a bel; bd as 1 
not ; oy aa bia i” alg peers contenders, it seems that they believed in the actual sustenance 
. cases, it cannot be said that merit goes on growing acpe ra ihe fag Be hi terial ‘ h The Th adins 
who ; “tity ‘OF 4 EH. Secinietaga dine se semaice of the petas by things (material) given here. € eravadins 
USP arn ace ee ore ape hes Ure 8 opposing this idea say that if such a proposition is admitted, it is 
pted he meri d to the giver only at the time of giving. It seems is i ee ee 
h seh ee Lau ia a ak Bhar ar eRe en io tantamount to the heterodox position that one person is the agent 
WO though it would have happened as a natural consequence without : ; : 
t to _ ; eek : : ae ca : for another; that the happiness or ill we feel is wrought by 
: any distortion or deliberation, that this sort of interpretation was Se as ‘ Wor eeen th @ As & 
the a ; ‘: Fale Saneniee ae i oe ers; that one acts, another experiences the consequences.4 As for 
made use of on the part of the Sangha to encourage the mass Sie ecicceas te asGAe. Sas Uh - 4 id . 
yual Sete eee Sie Siehy on al andl helodd ia the q , it seems, judging by the passages and ideas pu 
HOON Oana ee cect rere eee P : forward in the Anguttara Nikaya,® the Digha Nikaya® and the 
IeDs survival and maintenance of the Sangha, and the accumulation Pee ae : : : ; 
ing ; at Seo rae This waiiadls GE Muar hata Petavatthu,”? that it is not actual material things offered in the 
, y the giver c re attitude o - Sha ao ; ; 
pete BOY EN ote eee - a name of the peta that sustain him, but it is the merit of offering 


vadins must have contributed indirectly, if not directly, to the 
securing of food and requisites continuously needed for the 
monastic life. The virtue of giving repeatedly was also empha- 
a sised by the Buddha.’ And considering the fact that even today 


that helps both the giver and the peta. ' The origination of offer- 
ings to the dead seems to have been influenced by the then existing 
social and religious customs with tribal and Brahmanic back- 
grounds in India.8 And it appears that encouragement and 


also ‘ ft ie ws 
é ; fe nd requisites for the Sangha : : : 
ako ms ares on os poe eed a ee : 2 commendation of offcrings to the dead were made basically 
- continues specially in the Theravada Buddhist countrics though ina 
i more or less modified form in one way or another of what it was 1 Cf. Infra. p. HO. - = 
ee in the beginning of the Buddhist monastic history, it is creditable Regarding a reference to Sri Lanka, see R. A. L. H. Gunawardena; ‘Robe 
a that both the Buddhist monks and lay-followers strove incessantly and Plough (Monasticism and Economic Interest in Early Medieval Sri Lanka)? 
utal to keep and live up to this tradition so long a time although the Arizona, 1979, p. 339. 4 . 
the aval and : edhe. Sanco i LIE in He says that by the nineth century the larger monasteries in the island had 
Survaya oe Apalntenance OF ERE TONS i Was. Nag: Poet accumulated extensive sources of income based mainly upon irrigation works 
as much pristine form as people could strive for, not only because and land. p. 339. 
sept of the emphasis laid on the importance of providing food and 2 Kyu. p. 347, 
requisites repeatedly for the Buddhist monks, but also perhaps 3 Khp. p. 6. 
ois, ae — 4 Kyu. p. 347;  aiifio aiitiassa karako, parakatam sukhadukkham aififio karoti 
1 Ibid. p. 340. afifio patisamvedeti. 
9 Ibid. p. 342, 5 A.V. pp. 270-271. 
, 3 Ibid. p. 345. 6 D, III. p. 189. 
4 Ibid. p. 346 7 Sce supra. p. 96 FF. 
05 5 Cf. S. 1. p. 174 G. ete. 8 Cf. ERE. Vol. I. p. 450 ; Manu III. p. 122 ff; etc. 
10 
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as a token of gratitude and thanks to the dead, as H. Nakamura 
writes.1 However we cannot lose the sight of the fact that divine 
food, drink, etc., are mentioned in the Petavatthu corresponding 
to the nature of gifts offered by well-wishers. And when it comes 
specially to the Atthakathas, this idea was characterised as ‘kamma- 
sarikkhata’ (the correspondence of cause and consequence)?* 
or ‘kamma-sarikkhaka’ (in accordance with deed). 


The same argument is raised this time against the Theravadins 
when a certain group of heretics says that a gift is purified or 
sanctified by the giver only, and not by the recipient (d&’yakato 
va danam visujjhati, no patiggahakato ti)! on the ground that 
if the recipient purifies the gift, it is to say that the recipient be- 
comes the agent for the giver ’s happiness or misery. In other 
words, one would sow, another reaps.5 However the acceptance 
of the purification of gifts by the recipient as appearing in the 
Dakkhinavibhaiga Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya® helped 
the Theravadins to argue that gifts are purified not only by the 
giver, but also by the recipient. The commentator to the Katha- 
vatthu senses the seriousness of this allegation against the Thera- 
vidins and says that the (above) allegation would be reasonable, 
if the opponent had meant that the donor’s will is moved to act 
by the donce. But he meant that the donor’s will is sanctified, 
purified, in the sense of great fructification depending upon the 
person of the donee. Hence the question is to no purpose.’ 


Certain heretics (Uttarapathakas according to the Commentary) 
upheld the view that a person doomed for a kappa may not 
acquire moral consciousness (kappattho kusalafi cittam na 
patilabheyya).? But the Theravadin position is clearly demon- 
strated that suciimerit making acts as offering gifts, etc., are done 


| Hi Nakamura, Living Ethics of Early Buddhism (Gcnshi Bukkyd no Scikatsu- 
rinri) p. 407. , 

2 E.g. Vv. A. p. 6; etc. 

3 E.g. Pv. A. p. 206, p. 284, etc. 

4 Kvu. p. 556. 

5 Ibid. p. 557. 

6 M. IIL. pp. 256-257. 

7 Kyu. Tr. p. 322. f.n. 2. 

8 Kvu. p. 477. 
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by a person who is destined to be reborn in purgatory. This 
proposition of the Theravadins is in fact well made use of to empha- 
sise. miraculous power of the results of giving specially in later” 
works like the Vimanavatthu.? 


According to the survey we have made above, it seems that by 
the time of the compilation of the Kathavatthu metaphysical 


speculations were very much in vogue, and as a result, even what 


seem to be simple and clear statements supposed to have been 

made by the Buddha came to be interpreted ina sectarian manner; 

sometimes in a very much literal sense. In some cases, the 

passages are isolated out of the context. ‘In this sectarian atmos- 

phere, the Theravadins were in a way forced to armour themselves 

with re-interpretations and further systematization on their own 

to protect and fight back against those who were deemed to be 

heretics according to the ‘Theravadins. However it has to be 
admitted with reasonable understanding that the Theravadins. 
sometimes base their arguments on the authority of the Buddha 
as much as in the case of Non-Theravadins. In other words, 
they simply quote the passages that seem to be convenient to 
their own purposes. This suggests that the diversification o : 
interpretations was observable, and it led to further divisions 
within the Sangha as time went on. 


The Milindapanha* 


For the purpose of the maintenance and protection of the 


Sangha, it was a sheer necessity for the Sangha to get not only 
the support of the common folk, but also the support of the people 
who were politically, economically and_ religiously influential. 
The Buddha even from the very beginning of his dispensation. 


1 E.g. Vv. Stories Nos. 10 & 20. In both cases, the givers had been destined. 
to go to purgatory before they offered gifts. 

2 For the discussions based on the Milindapatiha from the point of view of the 
protection of the Sangha, through the practice of dana, there is a superb 
and exclusive study made by Dr. K. Hayashima in his work called, ‘Early 
Buddhism and Social Life’ (EBSL), 1964, Tokyo. pp. 528-541. : 

‘Also sce the introduction to the translation of the Milindapafiha by I. B. 
Horner, ‘Milinda’s questions’ Vol. I. pp. vii-liv. 1969, London, for the. dis- 
cussions of various characteristics of the Milindapatiha. 
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was’ fully aware of the importance and necessity of embracing 
such people into his own faith for the spread and protection of the 
Sangha.! Fortunately, Buddhism in its history could obtain 
such assistance from politically powerful kings like Bimbisira 
of Magadha, Pasenadi of Kosala, cic., in the Buddha’s life time, 
and later King Asoka, King Kanishka, ctc., and also financial 
magnates like Anathapindika, Visakha, etc? 


The tradition of getting support from the laity including kings, 
nobles, financial magnates, ete., continued in the history of Bud- 
dhism in India.. Commenting on the economic conditions of 
the Sangha during the time of the Kusana dynasty (circ. 25-200 
A.D.), Prof. H. Nakamura writes: ‘Among the magnates of the 
time, some built monasteries with their own finances with their 
names inscribed on them, and some’ monasterics were called 
“(Their) own monasteries”. ‘To these monastcrics were donated 
vast lands (cultivated lands, mountains or whole villages), and 
enormeus amount of money. These lands were exempted from 
all types of taxes. Even king’s officers were not able to intrude 
and interfere. The half of the harvest from the cultivated lands 
was possessed by the monastery and food for the bhixkhus was 
obtained. from it. Also the donated cash was entrusicd to the 
guild to be invested as perpetual expenditure. ‘The interest 
accrued therefrom was allocated for the expenses of running 
the monastery. There appeared bhikkhus who came to possess 
tremendous property and wealth as individuals. Dr. R. Yamada 
while commenting on the economic role played by the Saka clan 
towards the Sangha, also says: “The textile dealers of the Saka 
were managing the circulation of moncy and other clerical works 
hy having their own guilds and these guilds were made use of 
in order to give away robes to the bhikkhus. Of three thousand 
gold (coins), two thousand was Jent to one guild and one thousand 
to the other guild. The promised interest (diflered one guild 
from another) was alloted for the running of the Sangha, and 
{ Cf. N. Dutt; The Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, 1980. p. 37 fT 
2 Dutt says that the cnlistment of the support of Anathapindika, Wisikha, 

Siha, Abhayarajakumira, Jivaka, Yasa, Ambapili, Nandaka, ctc., furthercd 
the cause of Buddhism to a very great extent necds hardly any comment. 


Ibid. p. 39. 
3 H. Nakamura; History of Indian Thought, Iwanami-zensho 213, Tokyo, p. 110. 
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the guilds were not allowed to return the capital. Further these 
matters were displayed (on the notice board) at the meeting 


places of the guilds.” 


Such efiorts of the Buddhist lay-followers were no doubt aimed 
at the protection and maintenance of the Sangha. On the other 
hand, the Buddhist monks also in whatever possible way must 
have been striving hard towards the common aim as the lay- 
followers. And it is with no trace of doubt that the maintenance 
and protection of tie Sangha would have depended on the dissem- 
ination of the importance of the practice of dana among the laity. 
As a matter of fact, it can be said that the protection and main- 
tenance of the Sangha was none other than the history of the 
concept and practice of dina. Specially when we consider what 
the devotees expect of a religion, our sympathy is with the Bud- 
dhist monks whose efforts naturally resulted in the shift of the 
motives of giving to the Sangha. As scen before, the motive of 
giving became more reward-oriented though spiritual elevation 
through the practice of dina was retained throughout history. The 
rewards offered by the Buddhist monks were mainly births in 
heaven after death where all the imaginable happiness and sensuous 
pleasure could be obtained by the giver. The practice of dina, 
though it is conducive to the attainment of Nibbana in the ultimate 
sense, is the prolongation of one’s life in samsara for the enjoy- 
ment of sensual pleasures. However the entire Buddhist practices 
are geared to the attainment of Nibbana. Dana is no exception. 
This concept of attaining Nibbana through the practice of giving 
must have been further emphasised and given a new outlook 
specially when the Bodhisattva ideal came into vogue. Time 
could not be wasted to go through a long proccss of samsaric 
life. Even the enjoyment of sensual pleasures in heavenly abodes 
could be foregone. Hence an attempt was made to connect the 
practice of dina directly to the destruction of such samsaric life. 
For example, it is said that wise men do not give for re-becoming 
and clinging to happiness of birth. The wise give for the destruc- 
tion of desire and birth and for the destruction of re-becoming 
(Na pandité upadhisukhassa hetu danam dadanti punabbhaviya. 


1 R. Yamada; Indogaku BukkySgaku Kenkya, Vol. iii. No. 1, quoted by 
K. Hayashima in EBSL. p. 531. 
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Kamaii ca te upadhiparikkhayéya dadanti dainam apunabbha- 
vaya)! Here we see that re-becoming (punabbhava) is dismisscd 
as an unfavourable aim of giving. Even the clinging to happiness 
of birth (upadhisukha) is rejected. This idea scems to contradict 
what was told by the Buddha over and over again about the 
rebirth in heaven. For instance, he says that faith, modesty and 
wholesome gifis are the things good men pursue. This is, theysay, 
the way to heaven. By that one goes to a heavenly world (Saddha 
hiriyam kusalai ca danam, dhamm& ete sappurisinuyata; 
etam hi maggam diviyam vadanti. Etena hi gacchati devalokan 
ti).2 And it is also said that the wise who gives of his best, calmed 
in the best Dhamma. He rejoices the best gain as a deva ora 
human (Aggassa data medhivi aggadhammasamahito devadhito 
manusso va aggappatto pamodati).* 


‘The above quotations without any doubt presuppose the ac- 
ceptance of rebirth as a favourable result of giving. But as time 
went on, the rebirth in heaven, as scen before, came to be treated 
as the waste of time. Hence the direct link between the practice 
of dina and the attainment of Nibbana was established. By this 
time of the development of the concept and practice of dana, 
the rebirth in heaven, which had occupied an intermediate 
position, as it were, in the process of attaining the final goal, 
came to be put aside, and the ultimate aim in giving, ic. the 
attainment of Nibbana, which can be said personal, superseded 
what was once regarded as social and economic lubricants for 
a harmonious and contented society. In short, the religious 
aspects of dina came to be more emphasised than ever. To be 
more specific, the practice of dana came to be aimed at high or 
-super religiousness. 


“This development can be observed even within the Khuddaka 
Nikaya in works like the Mahaniddesa as quoted before and the 
Cariyapitaka,* etc.. As mentioned before, this devclopment 


4 Nd. I. p. 424. 

2 AVIV. p. 236 G. 

3 Itiv.90 G—A. Il. p. 35 G—A. IL. p. 36 G. 

4 Eu.g. ‘Having satisfied beings with gifts, I wish to attain the supreme know- 
ledge’ (danena satte tappetva icchami bodhim uttamam) Cp. p. 76. 
“I did not wish for gain and fame while offering gifts to him. I did those 
things wishing for omniscience’ (Na tassa dinam dadamino yasam labhaii ca 
patthayim, Sabbafifiutam patthayano tani kimani acarim) Cp. p. 73. 
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seems to have some links with the gradual gain in the importance. 
of the Bodhisattva ideal in Theravada Buddhism, and we can see: 
the most developed form of this concept discussed in the Milinda-- 
paitha. Therefore we now turn to a detailed study of the concept 
and practice of dana as reflected in the Milindapafha keeping 
such historical developments in mind. 


One of the major discussions recorded in the Milindapafiha 
with regard to the concept and practice of dina is the justification 
of King Vessantara’s giving away of his children. and wife to a 


brahmin. 


The Thera Nagasena while replying the reasons why the earth 
quaked seven times when King Vessantara gave away his son, 
daughter and wife says that there is no other gift so magnificient as 
King Vessantara’s great and magnificient gift. And what made: 
Vessantara’s offering great and magnificient is that his mind was. 
set continually and constantly on ten points; on taming (dame): 
calm (same), patience (khantiyam), control (samvare), restraint 
(yame), constraint (niyame), lack of anger (akkodhe), lack of 
injuring (avihimsayam), truthfulness (sacce), purity (soceyye).t 
Also it is said that the search for sense-pleasure had been got rid. 
of by King Vessantara, the search for (continued) becoming had. 
subsided; he showed zeal only in the search for the Brahma- 
faring (rafifio mahraja Vessantarassa kamesani pahina, bhave- 
sana patippassaddha, brahmacariyesanay’ eva ussukkam &panno)’.= 
The Thera Nagasena goes onto say that King Vessantara got rid 
of self-guarding (attharakkha pahina) and showed zeal for guarding: 
others (pararakkhaya ussukkam apanno).? His mind was bent 
on thought, ‘How let these creatures be harmonious, hale, wealthy, 
of long life-spans’ (kin ti ime satta samagga assu arogé sadhana. 
dighayuki ti bahulam yeva manasam pavattati).4 It is further 


said that King Vessantara did not give that gift for the sake of 


success in becoming (tam danam na bhavasampattihetu deti,} 
nor for the sake of wealth (na dhanahetu deti), nor for a gift ime 
return (na patidanahetu deti), nor for diplomacy (na upala- 


1 Miln. p. 116 
2 Ibid. p. 116. 
3 Ibid. p. 116. 
4 Ibid. pp. 116-117. 
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panahetu deti), nor for long life (na 4yuhetu deti), nor for appear- 
ance (na vannahetu deti), nor for happiness (na sukhahetu deti), 
nor for power (na balahetu deti), nor for fame (na yasahetu deti), 
nor for sons (na puttahetu deti), nor for daughters (na dhituhctu 
deti), but it was for the sake of omniscient knowledge (sabbafifiuta- 
Agnassa hetu) and for the jewel of omniscient knowledge 
(sabbafifiutainaratanassa karaya).' 


This clearly suggests the motive and attitude of givinys, There 
is no selfish motive behind giving. The giver is only coicerned 
about the welfare and happiness of others. ‘This seems to be an 
expected course of the devclopment of the concept and practice 
of dina when we consider the vicissitudes of the motives of giving; 
that is to say, from the point of view of the protection and un- 
interrupted maintenance of the Sangha, it is this concept that 
would have created a sense of responsibility in the minds of the 
lay-followers for the Sangha. It is not through their scifish motive 
of being reborn in heavenly abodes, which once occupied less 
than neglectable position in the practice of dina, but through 
the concern for the Sangha’s welfare and happiness that they 
make offerings to the Sangha. ‘This kind of concern fur others’ 
welfare and happiness eradicates selfishness on the part of the giver 
and as King Vessantara did, he aims at much higher wisdom through 
the practice of dina. . When compared with such higher know- 
ledge, nothing becomes dearer to the giver? K. Hayashima 
writes “Fhe standpoint that (one) loves wisdom of omnicient one 
more than the wife and children should be said the final siage 
of the concept of dina of Theravada Buddhism’.? 


Once this idea is put into practice, anything could: be abandoned 
or foregone simply for the.sake of gaining supreme knowledge. 
And this is the reason why King Vessantara’s gift, which, to the 
mind of the Greek King appeared to be over-doing or ee 
was justified. Hence it is said ‘Giving excecdingly is praised, 


1 Miln. pp. 117. 

2 Cf. Miln. p. 281; ‘Neither child was repulsive to me, the lady Maddi was not 
repulsive. Omnisciencc was (more) dear to me. Therefore I gave away 
what was (less) dear’. (Na me dessii ubho putla, Maddi na dessiya, sabbaiiiu- 
tam piyam mayham, tasmi piye adis’ alan ti). 

3K. Hayashima,-EBSL. pp. 533-534. 
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extolled, commended by the wise of the world. Each one of 
those who give a gift of any kind achieves renown in the world 
as exceedingly generous donor.’ ‘It is precisely because of that 
exceeding gilt that King Vessantara was born the Buddha in the 
present times, foremost in the world with the devas’ (ten’eva 
atidinena Vessantaro raja ajj’etarahi Buddho jaito aggo sadevake 
loke).4 


In passing, the canonical literature is very mild about the 
idea of ‘excessive giving’ (atidana), although the idea that the 
more one gives, the more one gets in return is already there. For 
instance it is said that ‘those who give pleasant things will get 
pleasant things; those who give the best will get the best; the. 
giver of the excellent will become the receiver of the excellent; 
giving the chicf means getting the chief place However we 
must not at the same time let the idea expressed by the Buddha 
slip out.of our mind that making offerings to recluses and brahmins 
is only one of the four decds that the ariyan disciple is to perform | 
with lay willy acquired wealth; the other three being, 1. to make 
the parents, his wife and children, servants, friends, workmen, etc. 
happy; 2. to make himself secured against all misfortunes; and 3. 
to make five-fuld offering.? Here we see that the family matters 
are given a prominani place. Moreover there is an interesting 
statement made in the Petavatthu; “The wise do not praise 
non- giving nor over-giving. Therefore wealth is indeed better 
than giving. Wisc it is to praictise evenly’ (adinam  atidanafi 
ca nappasamsati pandité, tasma hi diné dhanam eva seyyo, 
samena vattcyya sa dhiradhammo ti).4 Even King Milinda makes 
more or Jess the same statement: ‘An excessive gift is censured 
and found fault with by the wise of the world’ (Atidinam 
nima Joke vidihi ninditam garahitam).* Further, the passage: 
‘From little, one should give little. From moderate means 


1 Miln. p. 278. 

2 A. TIT. p. 51 G. (Sce for the Pali passage, supra. p. 51). 
3 A. IT. p. 68, cf A. IL. pp. 45-46; p. 259; etc. 

4 Py. p. 35 (v. 301). 

5 Miln. p. 277. 
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likewise. From much give much; of giving nought no question 
can arise.!’, shows that gifts should be made according to one’s 
means.” 


Hence it seems that moderateness in giving was once acepted 
not only by the masses outside the Buddhist circle, but also by the 
Buddhists themselves. But as seen above, it appears that cx- 
cessive giving (atidana )by the time of the complilation of the 
Milindapafiha came to possess a stronghold in the concept and 
practice of dana. And it is no doubt that it continued to be 
a well accepted virtue in later times as well. 


As shown before, by the time of the compilation of the Milinda- 
paiha although this concept can be observed even in later canonical 
works like the Cariyapitaka, etc., dina came to be interpreted 
as a means of gaining supreme knowledge even at the cost of be- 
loved ones. And this idea is well brought out in the following 
stanza; ‘Jali (my son), Kanhajina my daughter, the lady Maddi 
my devoted wife-I forsook them all without a thought, simply 
because of enlightenment’ (Jalim Kanhajinam dhitam Maddidevim 
patibbatam cajamano na cintesim, bodhiya yeva karana ti).* 
The same line of thinking is repeated even in the story of King 
Sivi who gave his eyes to a beggar, but instead obtained.a deva- 
like eye (dibbacakkhu). In this context, Nagasena says that the 
reason why King Sivi got a deva-like cye is that the truth itself 
became the ground for the uprising of a deva-like eye (saccam 
yev’ettha vatthu bhavati dibbacakkhussa uppidiya ti). And 
it is because of the declaration of truth (........-. dibbacakkhini 
ca uppannani, tafi ca saccakiriyaya).° 


Hence the stories of King Vessantara and King Siviin the Milinda- 
paiha amply testify that the ultimate aim in giving is none 
other than to get the absolute and supreme wisdom (bodhi), for 


1 J. V. p. 387 G 

2 See for further discussions on this. supra. pp. 99-100. 

3 E.g. Rsv. records an instance in which the parents sold their only son simply 
because they wanted to give meals to the monks. Rsv. p. 135 ff. (6-5). 

4 Miln, p. 117. 

5 Ibid. p. 120. 

Ibid. p. 123. 
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which anything could be foregone. Asa matter of fact, it seems 
that this is the very concept that gave enormous support to’ the 
emphasis and praise of the excessive giving (atidana) as a virtue. 


That the attainment of wisdom through the practice of dana 
reached its peak exercised influence and support over another 
aspect of giving. King Milinda asks as to whether or not the 
gift that causes anguish in another results in happiness, and 
whether or not it is conducive to heaven (yo param dukkhapetva 
dinam deti, api nu tam dinam sukhavipakam _ hoti 
saggasamvattanikan ti) The Thera Nagasena without 
a blink of hesitation says that such a gift results in happiness and 
is conducive to heaven (ama mahéraja, kim vattabban ti). This 
Nagasena’s answer seems to have been made having King Vessan- 
tara’s case in mind. After applauding and justifying King’s 
gift of his children and wife to a brahmin, it is a natural con- 
sequence that Nagasena had to commit himself to the positive 
answer to King Milinda’s question. Nevertheless, the extent to 
which diversification had taken place with regard to this aspect 
of dana from the time of the canonical literature upto the time 
of the compilation of the Milindapafiha can be judged if we 
consider and examine carefully what is contained in the canonical 
literature as to what can be regarded as good ways of giving. 


It has to be admitted that any wholesome action should spring 
out of wholesome intention according to Buddhism. However 
this analysis only applies to one’s psychological make-up and. 
kammic effect on him. The individual is not an isolated entity 
in society. He is one among many. Therefore from the stand- 
point of society and one’s relation to others, it is important to 
look into not only one’s intention, but also effects on oneself 
and others.2 For example, the Ambalatthika Rahulovada Sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya® speaks of good acts commended and 
encouraged by the Buddha. It is said that a deed which is con- 
ducive neither to the harm of self nor to the harm of others nor 
to the harm of both; such a deed is skilled. Its yield is happy, 


1 Miln. p. 276. 
2 Cf, W. G. Wecraratne, Individual and Society in Buddhism p. 37 ff. 


3 M.I.p. 414 ff 
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its result is happy.t And a deed with the opposite characteristics 
is regarded as an unskilled deed (akusalam). With the same 
line of thinking the Buddha is reported to have said that one of 
the ‘good man’s gifts’ (sappurisadana) is ‘to give without hurung 
oneself or others (attanaii ca parafi ca anupahacca dinam deti)? 
When we consider the practice of dina, it presupposes concrete 
relationships between the giver and the receiver. Trom the point 
of view of building up a harmonious socicty, it has been observed 
that friendlincss, kindness, considerateness, compassion and similar 
human virtucs found their concrete expressions in the practice 
of dina. 


Such are some of the characteristics attributed to the. commend. 
able and praiseworthy practice of dina in the Nikayas. And 
in the light of the above survey, it seems possible to say that King 
Vessantara’s gift of his children and wife is not acceptable in 
society. Therefore his gilt cannot be conducive to happiness 
or rebirth in heaven. This seems to be the standpoint on which 
King Milinda put forward the question. However, as observed 


before, from the point of view of the individual’s kammic force _ 


and his psychological make-up, one’s volition or intention is all 
important. Hence from this point of view, King Vessantara’s 
gilt can be regarded as a good act, for his intention was to gain 
wisdom (bodhi). “He was never selfish. He abandoned self- 
guarding (attharakkha pahind) and was bent on guarding others 
(pararakkhaya ussukkam Apanno).? However if we listen to the 
voice of King Milinda sincerely and without any prejudice; for 
N&gasena’s contentions are based on Ning Vessantara’s casc, 
we cannot help thinking that the practice of dina which was 
once regarded as a concrete expression of friendliness, kindness 
and similar human qualities, and also as a lubricant to bridge 
the gap between haves and have-nots, becomes a means to gain 
one’s own attainment in whatever form. And this. is the central 


1 Tbid. p. 416; (yam:kho aham idam kayena kammam kattukimo) idam me 
kayakamma n’ev’ attabyibadhaya samvatteyya na parabyadhdya samvatteyya 
na ubhayabyabadhiya samvatteyya, kusalam idam kayakammam — sukhu- 
drayam sukhavipakan ar 
Cf. Dhp. 291. 

2 A. III. p 172. 


3°Miln. p. 116. 
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motivation in giving. Here we see the consistent underlying 
attitude of Theravada Buddhism towards one’s relation with 
others in: salvation. as clearly expressed in the Dhammapada: 
‘Let one first establish oneself in what is right, then let him teach 
others’ (atténam eva pathamam patiriipe nivesaye, ath’afiiam 
anusiscyya).’ Thus as evidenced in the story of King Vessantara, 
one’s salvation even at the cost of others is a must to save others, 


Coming back to our discussion, Nagasena further argues that 
there is no gift in the world that is. tobe exceptedand not given 
when someone worthy of gifts is there. When satisfaction has 
arisen in their minds, some people give food to those worthy of 
gifts (cittappaside uppanne keci dakkhineyyanam bhojanam 
denti), some give clothing (keci acchidanam), some bedding 
(keci sayanam), some dwellings (keci avasatham), some covering 
clothes (keci attharanapapuranam), some female and male slaves 
(keci diasidisam), some fields and sites (keci khetta-vatthum), 
some two legged and four legged (animals) (keci dipadacatup- 
padam), some a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand (keci 
satam sahassam  satasahassam), some a great kingdom (keci 
mahirajjam,) some give even their life (keci jivitam pi denti). 
If some give even their lives, argues Nagasena, why is King Ves- 
santara’s: gift so violently attacked? Nagaseana goes on to say 
that King Vessantara’s act was nothing more than in accordance 
with a convention or a- custom in the world in which a father 
has contracted a debt or has been deprived of his livelihood may 
deposit his son in pledge or sell him.? Incidentally, there is 
a mention that the Buddha admonished the bhikkhus to refrain 
from taking things like gold and silver (jitariiparajata), uncooked 
grain (amakadhafifia), uncooked flesh (Smakamamsa), women 
and girls (itthikumériké), female and male slaves (dasidasa), 
animals like goats and sheep (ajelaka), fowls and swine (kukkuta- 
siikara), elephants, cattle, horses and mares (hattigavassavalava) 
and fields cultivated or uncultivated (khettavatthu).2 This 
suggests that these items must have been actually given and 
received as gifts among the laity including the brahmin priests by 


1 Dhp. 158. _ 
2 Miln. p. 279. 
3 A. V. p. 205. 
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the time of the compilation of the Anguttara Nikaya. And also 
the mention of the items in the Milindapaiiha suggests that some of 
the identical items as in the Aiguttara Nikaya continued to be 
given and received even during the time of King Milinda. What 
is interesting in the case of the Milindapaiiha; and this perhaps 
shows the changes in the attitude of the bhikkhus with regard to 
the concept of things given (deyyadhamma) owing to the ex- 
pansion of the Sangha as time went on and the protection 
and maintenance thereof, is that these items seem to have been 
actually given even to the Buddhist Sangha. For the passage 
says that there is no gift in the world that is to be excepted and 
not given when someone worthy of gifts be there (na’tthi bhante 
Nagasena loke thapaniyam danam yam dakkhineyye anuppatte 
na databbam),! and Nagasena also agrees to King Milinda’s 
comment. 


From the point of view of acquiring merit in the Buddhist per- 
spective, the best recipient is the Sangha which is very often de- 
scribed as ‘dhuneyyo pahuneyyo. dakkhineyyo aiijali-karaniyo 
anuttaram puiiiakkhettam lokassa.’"2 Hence there is no reason 
to exclude the Buddhist Sangha from the implications of the 
term ‘dakkhineyya’ used in the above passage of the Milinda- 
pafiha. And although the Buddha at the beginning admonished 
the bhikkhus to refrain from taking such items as are mentioned 
in the Afiguttara Nikaya, it is possitive that by the time of the 
compilation of the Milindapatiha, land, money, etc. were donated 
to the Sangha as pointed out by H. Nakamura. This also 
indicates that even male and female slaves would have been hired 
ior donated to the monastery to work on the fields. 


The Thera Nagasena tries his best to soften the mind of King 
Milinda by saying that King Vessantara gave his children and wife 
as a gift because he knew that no one would be able to keep his 
children in slavery, and their grandfather would redcem the 
children (na me darak& sakk& kenaci disabhogena bhufijitum, 
me ca darake ayyako nikkinissati).? These arguments and 


1 Miln, p. 279. 
2 See supra. p. 62 fn. 5 
3 Miln. p. 282. 
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examples adduced by Nagasena amply testify that he was quite 
aware that King Vessantara’s gift was prone to crtiticism, if looked 
at from the standpoint of what Buddhism recognized as good 
acts in society as evidenced in the Ambalatthika Rahulovada 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya and also what the Buddha called 
good man’s gifts (sappurisadina); i.e. giving without hurting 
oneself and others. This seems to be the reason for Nagasena’s 
lengthy arguments, and what else could Nagasena have said 
other than saying that the children would be redeemed by their 
grandfather? After all the children would be safe, and everything 


would be the same as before. 


One of the developments observeable in the Milindapafiha 
is a new classification of petas. The Milindapafiha says that 
among the four classes of deceased ones (petas), only the class 
of deceased ones called ‘the deceased who live on the gift to others’ 
(paradattipajivino)? obtain benefits. The narrowing of the 
implications of the term ‘peta’ who could benefit from gifts made 
by benefactors suggests that such an act of giving in the name 
of the deceased is not merely for the benefit of the deccased or 
departed, but it also serves the purpose of the benefactor’s 
acquisition of merit. Hence the Milindapafiha says that it is 
not that a gift is without fruit, without result—the benefactors 
themselves experience the fruit of the gift (na hi tam mahéraja 
dinam aphalam hoti avipakam, dayaka yeva tassa phalam anu- 
bhavanti).2 This idea that a gift offered in the name of the 
deceased benefits both the giver and the deceased is accepted even 
in the canonical litcrature.* 


By confining ourselves to the concept and practice of dina 
asreflected in the Milindapaiiha, we have observed above as to 
the extent to which the Buddhist Sangha represented by the 
‘Thera Nagasena endeavoured to protect and maintain themselves 
against various unfavourable elements disturbing and threatening 
the traditions of Theravada Buddhism. We have also seen that 
Nagasena stresses over and over again the importance of giving 


Miln. p. 294; The rest are: those who feed on what has been vomitted up 
(vantasiké), those who are tormented by hunger and thirst (khuppipasino) 
and those who are consumed. by craving (nijjhimatanhika). 

2 Ibid. p. 294. 

3 E.g. Pv. p. 4 (v. 25); see. supra. py 96. 
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which in its ultimate sense has to be aimed at the supreme wisdom 
of enlightenment. That nothing can be excepted as a gift when 
there is a gift worthy person (dakkhineyya) indirectly suggests 
that the Sangha should be regarded as the best among the gift- 
worthy. This spirit is nothing but the continuation of the 
same idea expressed in the canonical literature. But it has to be 
kept in mind that this idea was aimed at the protection and main- 
tenance of the Sangha, which was necessitated owing to the 
expansion of the Buddhist Sangha. 


With the same line of thinking, the Milindapajiha further 
emphasises and makes it clear that the bhikkhu is far superior 
(to the layman) even if he is poor in moral habit; thushe is capable 
of purifying the gift (suvipanno pi hi maharaja samanadussilo 
dayakanam dakkhinam visodheti).* The bhikkhu is superior 
because of the ten qualities; he has reverence for the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, the Sangha, for his fellow Brahma-farers; he exerts 
himself in the recitation and the interrogation, he is one abundant 
hearing (learning); when he enters a company he attends to his 
right behaviour; he guards himself in body and speech; in front 
of him is the thought of striving; he has reached the recluseship 
of monks, etc.2 This step must have been taken to show that the 
Sangha was imcomparable in every asepct. Therefore the aim 
of this statement of Nagasena can be regarded as nothing but the 
protection of the recluseship and the Sangha at large, and the 
inculcation in the minds of the masses that the Sangha stood 
above all as the best field of merit. 


K. Hayashima concludes: ‘In short, the fact that the Theravada 
Buddhist Sangha prayed for the protection of the Sangha which 
was the abode of the perpetuation of the Right Dhamma, through 
the emphasis on the practice ofdana aimed at the gain of Widsom 
of Omniscient One, or reaching the yonder shore of samsara, 
thus showing the ultimate purpose of dina, can be regarded as 
being aimed at the right realization of the way of practice con- 
sistent with that of the bhikkhus and laity from the time of the 


Buddha.” 


1 Miln. p. 258. 
2 Ibid. p. 257. cf. Miln. tr. Vol. 11. p. 69. 
3 K. Hayashima, EBSL. p. 539. 
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INDEX 


The nature of the present work being such, frequently occurring terms 
like ‘dana’, ‘giving’, ‘gift’, ‘offering’, etc., are limited in this index. For further 
information, the reader is referred to the table of contents. 


A 


Abhidhamma, xiv, 101. 
Addhayoga (long house), 78. 
Aggisila (fire hall), 78. 
Ajelaka (goat and sheep), 79. 
Ajita Kesakambali, 27. 
Akiriyavada, 28. 
Alassa (idleness), 11. 
Amakadhaiifia (uncooked grain), 79 
Amakamamsa (uncooked flesh), 79 
Ambalatthika Rihulovada Sutta, 117, 121 
Anathapindika, 100, 110 
Atguttara Nikdya, xxx, 4, 33, 35, 38, 43,47, 91, 93, 94, 107, 120 
Anna (food), 19, 56, 70 
Annihilation; theory of 27 
Anupubbikatha, 31, 33, 43 } 
Apadana, xv, 77 
Apana (shop), 78 
Apanasala (hall for a shop), 78 
Apannaka Sutta, xxiv, 28 
Appamiada; discussions on , 8-11 
Arama (monastery), 78 
Aramaropa (planting of pleasure groves), 78 
Araimavatthu (site for a monastery), 78 
Ariapavacara (Aripaloka), 36, 44, 47, 93 
Asappurisa, xviii 

~ dana, 24 

five kinds of asappurisadina, 33 
Asoka (King), 79, 101, 103, 104, 110 
Atidana (excessive giving), 115, 116 
Atta (watch tower), 78 
Atthaka Vagga, xv 


Bed (or Bedding), 35, 70. 
Benevolence, 55, 56 
Bhadda, 94 
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B 


Bodhisattva, — ideal, 46, 89, 111, 113 

Brahmakayika (-deva), 34, 35, 36, 37, 44, 46, 

Brahmaloka, 44 

Buddha, xvi, xvii, xviii, xix, xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii, xxx, 


1,2, 3,4, 5, 7,9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 93, 97, 98, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 109, 112, 115, 119, 120, 
121, 122 


Buddhagosa, xxix, 44 
Buddhavamsa, Xv 
Buddhology, 105 


Cc 


Caga, xxvi, xxviii, 6, 7, 42, 46, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87 see also liberality and generosity, 


differences between dina and caga, 82, ff. 


Cakkavatti-sihanada Suttanta, 15 

Catikama (place for pacing up and down), 78 

Cankamanasila (hall in the place for pacing up and down), 78 
Gariyapitaka, xv, 45, 112, 116 

Citummahirajika —(deva), 26, 31, 33, 34, 35, 48, 90, 92 

Causation, 31 

Celestial world, xxtii, xxiv, 39 see also heaven ‘ 
Getand, xxii, 21 

Cloth (clothing), 35, 70, 71, 106, 

Compassion, xvii, xvi, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, xxx, 1, 4, 6, 15,20, 52, 79, 95, 118, 
Gila-Malunkya Sutta, xviii. 

Culla-niddesa, 39 


Db 


Dakkhind, 87, 88, 89- 

Dakkhina-vibhaiga Sutta, 37, 108. 

Dakkhineyya (worthy recipicnt); discussions on -, 54 ff. 
Dina, see also giving and gift; 


differences between dana and ciga, 82 ff. 

dhamma-dana, xxix 

Amisa-dana, xxix 

discussions on the development and practice of - , 1 ff. 

virtue of -, 1 

attha-dana-vatthu, 25 

relationships between the results of dana and its quality and quantity, 51, 52 
dana as a social binding factor, 54, 55 

patica- dina-anisamsa, 53 


D 


Disidasa (female and male slaves), 79, 119 
Deva, 30, 31 
Devadatta, 102 
Devaloka, sce also sagga, xxiv, xxx, 30, 31, 33, 39, 86, 93 
Deyyadhamma; discussions on — , 67 ff 
five things of dina regarded as meritorious ones by the world, 68 
stock phrase of things given as gifts, 71 
10 items of deyyadhamma, 71 
14 items of deyyadhamma, 71. f. n. 2. 
offering of vihira, 77 
Dhamma, xiii, xvii, xxix, 2, 7, 19, 30, 60, 74, 83, 122 
Dhammapada, xv, xvii, xxiv, xx i, 3, 9, 15, 32, 40, 49, 61, 119, 
Dhammapadatthakatha 91 
Digha Nikaya, xix, 3, 10, 15, 107 
Digha Nikaya Atthakatha, 8 
Dosa (hatred), 1, 41 
Drink, 35, 56, 60, 69, 70, 71, 92, 106, 108 
Duggati, 56, 66, 67 
Dwelling, 35, 70, 71, 106 


E 


Economic — stability, 20 
—— upliftment, 50 
Efficacy of action, sce also kiriyavada, 28, 29, 41, 45 
Emancipation, xix, xxi, xxii, xxiv, xxx, 6,9, 24, 40, 50, 59, 85, 
see also nibbana 
Ethical teaching, 21 


F 


Faith, 21, 30, 40, 41, 49, 50 
Food, 35, 60, 69, 70, 75, 92, 106, 108, 110, 119 

four things given to the bhikkhu through giving food, 70 
Final deliverance, see also emancipation and nibbana, 45. 
Flower, 35, 74, 75, 92 


Friendliness, xxvi, xxviii, 1, 25, 42, 44, 55, 57, 58, 67, 68, 79, 85, 94, 100, 118 


cultivation of— , 20 


G 1 


Garland, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 106, 
Generosity, xxviit 
Gift, 

five ~, 22 

things given as ~ , 26 
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G 


Giver, 
attitude of — , 24, 25 
Giving, 
ways, motives, incentives and rewards of — , 20 ff 
modes of — (four), 21 
modes of - (five), 23, see also sappurisadana, 24 
best motive of — , 26 ff 
rewards of - , 27 fF 
shift of best motive of — , 38 ff 
success of a business depends on - , 53 
five advantages of-, 53 
commitments by preventing the giver from —- , 53 


H 


Hammiya (storied building), 78 

Harmoious society, xxvi, xxvii, 4, 6, 10, 20, 57, 112, 113 

Harmony, xxvi, 58, 67, 85 

Hatthigavassavalava (elephant, cattle, horse and mare), 79 

Haves and have-nots, 26, 56, 67, 85, 94, 118 

Hayashima, K, 114, 122 

Heaven, xxv, 7, 24, 30, 31, 32, 48, 49, 86, 91, 92, 93, 97, 111, 117, 

Heavenly state (or—world, abode), sce also sagga and devaloka, xxiii, xxiv, 24 
25, 29, 30, 33, 35, 44, 51, 91, 93, 111 : 

Hell, xxiv, 24, 49 


I 


Incentive, 24, 32, 36. 

Indolence (Pamada), 6, 19, 83 
Intention, see also cetana, xxii, 21, 23 
Itthikumarika (women and girls), 79, 119 


J 


Jainism, xviii 

Janussoni, 97 

Jantighara (bathroom), 78 
Jantagharasilé (hall in the bathroom), 78 
Jataka, xaiii, 16, 

Jatariparajata (gold and silver,) 79, 119 
Jayatillake, K. N. 40 
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K 


Kamavacara (or kimaloka), 31, 33, 36, 37, 43, 46, 93 
Kamma, xxii, xxx, 10, 41, 86, 90, 94, 99 

kusala — , xxvi 
Kappiyakuti (store room for what is allowable), 78 
Karuna, xxix, 20 
Kathavatthu, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 108, 109 
Khettavatthu (field cultivated or uncultivated) 79 
Kindness, xxv, xxvi, xxviii, xxx, 1, 4, 5, 6, 15, 20 
Kiriyaviida (-din), xxii, 27 
Kosala Samyutta, 57, 58, 59 
Kotthaka (porch), 78. 
Kusala, xxv kusala-mila, xxv, xxVili 
Kukkutasikara (fowl and swine), 79, 119 
Kitadanta Suttanta, xix, 77 
Khuddaka Nikaya, xv, 112 


L 


Laity, laydisciple, laypeople, laymen, layfollower, 2, 3, 10, 24, 30, 32, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 68, 74, 80, 91, 95, 106, 110, 111, 114, 119 


Law, B.C., xiii 

Liberality, xxvi, xxviii 

Light, 71 

Lobha, 1, 41 

Love, xxvii, xxviii, 1, 20, 52, 55, 56, 79 


M 


Macchera, see also stinginess 
interpretation of the term, 8, 13 
five kinds of macchariya, 13 

Magha, 1, 39, 42 

Mahi-niddesa, 45, 112 

Mahasudassana Suttanta, 69 

Mahavagga, 72, 73 

Maijhima Nikaya, xviii, 11, 28, 37, 41, 108, 117, 121 

Mala (squadrangular building), 78 

Malalasekera, G. P., 46, 47 

Mandapa (shed), 78 

Mangala (luck or blessing), 1, 3 

Marasinghe, M. M. J., 47 
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M P 


Merit, accumulation of —, 58, 106 
Meritorious actions; three grounds for — , 48 
Metta, xxvi, xxix, 1, 20, 44, 57, 85 
Milindapafiha, xiii, xvi, 102, 103, 109, 113, 120, 121, 122 
Mind, 21, 36, 39 
discussions on the enrichment and adornment of - , 39 ff 
Mindfulness, discussions on —, 11 ff. 
Mizuno, K., 31 


Parivara, 68, 69, 81 

Parivena (cell), 78 

Pasida (mansion), 78 

Payasi Suttanta, 26, 33 

Perfection (parami or paramita), 45 

Peta (departed one), 4, 14, 96, 97, 107, 121 
classes of peta, 121 


| Morality, Buddhist principles of — , xvii Peti, 96 : 
: a Petavatthu, 90, 95, 96, 99, 100, 101, 107, 115 
Motive, sce also giving 5 
5 Pokkharani (lotus pond), 78 


motives of giving, 20, ff 7 
Precept; five precepts, xviii, 22 


N Puggalapaiitiatti, 39 
| Nagasena, 113, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122 ee = car bs ‘ 
Nakamura, H., xiv, xxv, 2, 30, 39, 97, 103, 108, 110, 120 See nay “s a ce os 
Nibbana, xvii, xviii, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 2x, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 20, 32, 37, 46, 82, 83, » xu, 27, 30, 
86, 87, 93, 97, 98, 111, 112 
Nikayas, xiii, xiv, xv, xvi, xviii, xxiii, xxiv, xvi, 2, 16, 28, 39, 41, 43, 46, 47, 50, 
52, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 71, 76, 78, 82, 87, 88, 89, 118 R 


Parana Kassapa, 28 


Nimmanarati, 35, 48, 90, 94 
Niraya, xxiv sce also hell Raga, interpretation of - , 36f 
Rasavahini 52, 60, 80 
oO Rebirth, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, xxx, 24, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 37, 
47, 52, 91, 94, 112 

OEE so, hs eight kinds of — , 35 

offerings with six characteristics, 22 Recipient, 22, 23, 25, 26, 33, 49, 54, 57, 58, 59, 66, 68, 75 

offering of women, 68 worthy recipients of dina, 54 ff 

— of fruit, 77 five qualities possessed by worthy recipient, 59 
— of vihara, 77 Reciprocal duties or obligations, 57 

. —=  ofmew crop, 77 Requisite; four requisites, 70 
Ointment, 35, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 106 Reward, 
Oldenberg, xiii _ rewards of giving, 27ff. 

expectation of rewards by giving, 34 f 
P Rhys Davids, xiii, 46, 69 
Pali literature, xiii, xv, xvi, 102 Rupavacara (ripaloka), 36, 44, 46, 47, 93 
Pamida; discussions on—, 8 ff, 13 see also indolence 
Pana (drink), 19, 56, 70 see also drink s 
Pande, G. C., xii asf 
Pafifia,, xvi Sacrificial fire, three kinds of — , 60 
Papani (dani), 78 Sagga, XXIV, XxX, 24, 30, 31, 39, 86, 93 
Paranimmitavasavatti, 31, 35, 36, 47, 48, 51, 91, 92 Sakka, 91, 92, 94 
Parayana vagga, xv Samyutta Nikaya, 3, 6,7, 91 
Paricciga, 89 Sangahavatthu, xxvi 
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Vv 
8s 


Vaccakuti (privy), 78 


Sangha, xiii, xiv, xxi, 2, 22, 27, 30, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 70, 72, 73, 75, 79, 80, 81, : 
Vanaropa (Planting of fruitful trees), 78 


83, 86, 95, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 114, 120, 121, 122 aa : 19, 70 
Sappurisa, xviii — dana, 23, 24, 118, 121 pate (clothes or clothing), 19, 
eae mas . Vehicle, 35, 71, 106 
sappurisadina consisting of five items, 24 z 
ade o Vessantara (king), 113, 114, 115, 116, 118, 119, 120, 121 
Satipatthana Sutta, 11 ee Sige 
i : : ss Vetulyakas (Mahisufifiativadins), 104 
Sayanighara (sleeping room), 78 Vihara, 78, 92 
Scent, 35, 71, 72, 73, 74; 75, 76, 77, eee 
> : Vimanavatthu, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 99, 100, 101, 109 
Setu (causeway or bridge), 78 Vipaka, xxii 10, 86 
Sharing (samvibhaga), 5, 6, 14, 55, 57 evens oe oe , 
Sigilovada Suttanta, xviii, xxvi, 31, 59, 97, 99 sei see . 
een Volition, xxii, 21. see also cetani, 
Sirima, 98 Vv hapaiiassodii 
Sivi (king), 116 yagghapalja, X11 
Stinginess (macchera), 5, 6, 7, 19, 21, 67, 83, 95, 
Subhadda, 94, 95 WwW 
Subha Sutta, 42 
Suffering (dukkha), xviii, xxiii, xxiv, xxix, xxx, 6, 11, 12 Wealth, 3, 4,5, 11, 14, 
Sugati, ae; 86 accumulation of -, 2, 3 
Sutta-nip&ta, xv, 28, 38, 71 distribution of -,2, 3 


production of -, 2 


sympathy, xxvi, xxvii, 20, 56 
Worthy recipient of gifts, see Recipient 
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Tachibana, S., xxi 
‘Tavatimsa, 33, 35, 48, 90, 91, 92, 93 Yiga, 88 
‘Thera-theri-gatha, xv ; amisa —, 88 
‘Theravada (Theravadin), 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 113, 114, 119 dhamma —, 88 
—— Buddhism, 119, 12! Yama, 35, 48 
Tusita, 35, 48 Yamada, R., 110 
Yana, see also vehicle, 71, 73, 106. 
Yaiiia, xix, 1, 87, 88 
Uv 


Ucchedavada, 27 

Udapina (well), 78 

Udapinasila (hall at the well), 78 —————— 
Uddosita (stable), 78 

Upassaya (shelter), 78 

Upatthanasala (attendance hall), 78 
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